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would have under- 


worst part 
chiefly made to 

f tenderness, he 
s from cemeteries is looked upon less 
: them from gardens. He might have 
led that he took the flowers to decorate the last rest- 
departed one of his own. But this 


him through his too “saving 


a practical mind with “no non- 


inilarly be carried too far. Two youths 
m Colches the other day, on foot, for London, wi 

on of making their fortunes in the Metropolis—in 
Imirable asy 
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wealth did not run to the proverbial half-crown, but 


iration, illustrated by Dick Whittington 


Samuel Smiles. 


Unfortunately, their 


fourpence-halfpenny each: this, how- 


to ninepence—or 
*, only made the attempt more meritorious. Moreover, one 
them had thirteen brothers and sisters, and, being himself 
that he 


They were both brought up 


the ripe age of twelve, “thought it high time 


mld be doing something.’ 


re the Lord Mayor for 
have 


‘wandering about without visible 


means of support, and been remanded. I have never 
been remanded myself, but hope it is something of the nature 

reward ; for such boys surely deserve encouragement. The 
one who wanted “to do something for himself,” at twelve, will 
seem especially virtuous to Paterfamilias, whose boys do not 


generally entertain that aspiration so early, and sometimes not 


Among the cases that have of late been referred to of 
expulsion from the House of Commons, I have not seen men- 
tioned that of Benjamin Walsh. Ile had been well known as 
a speculator in the City, and, though he was made a bankrupt, 
almost immediately afterwards obtained a seat in the House. 
lis recent misfortune does not seem to have shaken the con- 
fidence reposed in his commercial abilities, and Sir Thomas 
Plomer, a fellow-member of high character, entrusted him 


with £22,000 to purchase Government securities for him. 


Three-fourths of this money, however, Mr. Walsh laid out in 
American secnrities upon his own account, and took passage 
for the United States with the view of living there upon the 
Falmouth, from 
seized and brought back to 

The cause of his capture— 


his road to which 


embark, 


proceeds. On port he 


designed to he was 

town by a Bow Street runner. 
curiously enough—was his pertinacity in using his privilege 
as an M.P. of 
his friends upon his journey being endcrsed “ Free; B. Walsh.” 
Ile was indicted at the Old Bailey, but had the good fortune 
His advocate did not attempt to 


franking letters; each missive he dispatched to 


to be defended by Scarlett. 
excuse his conduct, but, as £6000 of the £22,000 had actually 
been expended in Exchequer Bills, advanced the following 
plea: “ That there could be no charge of stealing the cheque; 
since it was in evidence that it had been given for a specific 
purpose ; nor, since it had not been altogether misapplied, 
could the law allow the act of felony to be in part separated.’ 
find a 
the future opinions of the twelve judges upon this knotty 
point. They immediately found one of—guilty. But the 
jadges decided that Walsh's crime did not amount to felony, 


It was agreed that the jary should verdict subject to 


and. since of that he had been convicted, he received a free 
pardon. The Commons expelled him from the House ; 
since he was ounce more declared bankrupt, poor Sir Thomas 


“ found himself entitled only to a pitiful dividend.” A mach 


but, 
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work and a mastery of the sciences, and therefore 
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In other wo1 in all his 
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gulfed 


gets “ 


Punch described it 


And didt ! 

But now he may try again, and, thanks the journalists of 
Tiffin, probably succeed. No 
lege faculty to waste mortal time and parental 


al as foreign to it as 


longer will he be compelled by 


s, and do his 


rk for him. most prolific 


writers of the ag all kinds of literary productions 


at a.very slight cos “an essay,” price will be from 
to ten dollars ; and “invectives” (in 


good deal of invective, but they are 

not included_in the curriculum), from six to twenty dollars ; 
addressed to 
from six to twenty-five dollars. The 
“the large number of 


for sermons (this convenience is presumably 


theological students), 
system is apparently in full swing, since 
productions that we have already furnished to the best colleges 
of the land have given entire satisfaction in every respect "— 


though more so, perhaps, to the candidates than t e author- 


ities What seems too good to be true, “ No money is required 


in advance.” At first sight, this seems to add trustfulness to 


philanthropy ; but, upon reflection, one sees where the screw 


may be put on in the case of candidates whose success has 
Asa labour-saving device 


vith 


been owing to this firm in Tiffin. 
most of 


the scheme seems admirable, and does 


those 


away 


difficulties which now harass our educationalists. 


A lady has donned the diver’s dress and explored the depths 


of the tank at the Naval Exhibition. This is the first time that 


ever actu ully accom plish¢ d 


any member of the fair sex has 
this feat, though 


has described if as an everyday 
and Ilood 
Nevertheless 


emulated the example of the gentleman at the old Polytechnie, 


romance 


performance with Undine, gives us the picture 


of a “Diving Belk thongh no lady 


who seemed to live under water, and to pass his time in looking 


for coppers and tapping them against his helmet when he 


found them, I remember a story of one who used to frequent 
the bell attached to that 


institution for other than “diver's 


reasons,” ‘There was no other place where she could meet her 


lover secure from the observation of unsympathising friends, 


and they used to descend in it together thongh at no 


to be 


daily, 


inconsiderable expense—I think sixpence a head used 


charged for each immersion. ‘There was a page kept by the 


establishment who was always in the bell, and acted as 


chaperon ; but even if he had been absent, there would have 


been a difficulty in indulging the tender emotions: kneeling, 
for example, was an impossibility, and there was such a sing- 
ing in one’s ears that the whisper of love must have been 
utterly inaudible. On the other hand, a very desirable sense 


of security (for the seat that ran round the bell was very 
narrow) was imparted to any young couple by the action of 


clasping hands, and I remember they always did it. 


The common stinging nettle, we are told, is just now “at its 
best,” which to the ordinary mind is not a fulsome encomium. 
It is, however, Science informs us, “a valuable antiscorbutic 
food,” and, when washed and “ sharply boiled,” tastes almost 
like spinach. This, too, may not be thought very high praise, 
the chief advantage of the latter vegetable with most people 
being of a poetic rather than a practical character: “It is 
perfectly antiphonetic to ‘Greenwich,’ says the poet, which 
locality is desperately in want of a rhyme. With groundsel 
and nettles added to their list of delicacies, the vegetarians 
ought now to be looking up; but nettles are by no means a 
novelty as an article of food. One of the most terrible pas- 
sages in Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” describes them as 
being one of the few edibles left to the miserable peasantry, 

third nettle (if I remember right), 
or the value of it, went to their feudal lords. A London daily 
informs us that some benevolent gentleman 
“persuaded a rector’s family to taste boiled nettles, with the 
little 


and, moreover, that every 


scientific has 


most successful results.” But the experiment seems a 
(nettle) rash. A more prudent man would have first tried it 
on a curate’s family 
Dr. Richardson's conclusions concerning the law of the 
variations of temperature in relation to human health are very 
interesting, if not very cheerful. Up to the age of thirty 
these variations have no ill consequences, and are, perhaps, 
even welcome: “ weather or no.” variety is pleasing— 
Naughit car 

When youth and I lived in ‘t together ; 
but after thirty a fall in temperature means mischief, and acts 
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in waves of intensity according to our ages. If the fall in 


sufficient to increase mortality at the rate of two deaths at 


thirty-nine, these will become “four at forty-eight, eight at 
fifty-seven, sixteen at sixty-six, thirty-two at seventy-five, and 
sixty-four at eighty-four years of age.” No wonder old people 


dropped off in such numbers this (like 


blackbird) in the frozen palms of metap 
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HOMIZ NEWS. 

On June 1 the Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, drove from Balmoral to Ballater, and witnessed the 
removal, with military honours, of the remains of the late 
Lieutenant G. McDonald Barrett, Royal Scots Fusiliers, for 
interment in Devonshire. Mr. William Barrett, brother of the 
deceased officer, was presented to her Majesty, and to him the 
Queen gave a wreath of everlasting flowers to be placed on 
his brother's coffin, 

The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, opened an exhibition of Home Arts and Industries 
on June 2 at the Royal Albert Hall. 


The Duke of Clarence and Avondale, who is a Bencher of 
the Middie Temple, dined with the Treasurer (Lord Coleridge) 
and the other Benchers of that Inn on June 2, in their hall, in 
celebration of the Grand Day of ‘Trinity Term. 


Influenza has broken out at Balmoral Castle, and a number 
of the domestics are suffering from the malady. Her Majesty, 
in order to avoid the cold evening winds at present so prevalent, 
is driving out earlier in the afternoons than usual. ‘The Rey. 
Dr. Donald Macleod preached in the castle on Sunday, May 31. 


The deaths primarily attributed to influenza in London 
were 310 in the week ending May 30; and, in addition to 
these, there were sixty-four cases in which influenza was 
certified to have occurred in the course of other diseases, 

Owing to the rain which fell on Saturday morning, 
May 30, the ceremony of trooping the colour on the Ilorse 
Guards’ Parade was postponed till the following Monday morn- 
ing. The inspection of the Post-Office Rifles, which was fixed 
for some hours later, took place in Hyde Park, the weather 
then being fine. On the evening of May 30 the usual Minis- 
terial dinners were given, and a reception at the Foreign Office. 

The report adopted at the annual meeting of the Church 
of England Burial, Funeral,and Mourning Reform Association 
on June 2 contained a statement that it is proposed to press 
for an Act of Parliament to forbid the use of 
brick graves, and everyt that tended to retard 
solution of the body. 


strong coffins, 
the dis- 


The German Emperor will be accompanied to England by 
the Empress. ‘They are to land at Port Victoria, near Sheerness, 
on the afternoon of July 4, where they will be received by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘The Emperor and Empress then 
proceed to Windsor, where they are to be the guests of the Queen 
until July 9, when they come to Buckingham Palace. A visit 
to the City and the State ball at Buckingham Palace will 
occupy July 10, and the Emperor will rejoin his yacht at 
Portsmouth on July 15. 

The results of three more bye-elections are now before the 
public. In North Bucks, the Liberal candidate, Mr. H. S. 
Leon, has been returned by a majority of 381 over his Con- 
servative opponent, Mr. Evelyn Hubbard ; Captain Verney's 
majority in 1889 having been 201. In 1886 the constituency 
returned a Conservative. In Paisley, the seat vacant on 
account of Mr. Barbour’s death, a Liberal succeeds a 
Liberal, Mr. Dunn having secured election by 1338 votes, being 
an increase of 772 on Mr. Barbour’s majority in 1886. On the 
other hand, in West Derbyshire, the Liberals have not ventured 
to oppose the return of Mr. Victor Cavendish for the seat held 
by his late father, Lord Edward Cavendish. 


also 


Mr. Goschen, speaking at a Primrose League gathering at 
St James’s Hall on May 29. justified the action of the Govern- 
ment in proposing Free Education by asserting that, if the 
question were left to their opponents, the voluntary schools 
would be doomed. He begged Conservatives not to be 
couraged by the results of some recent elections, pointing out 
that in the last eleven elections more electors had voted for 
the Government than for their opponents. 

The strike of West End tailors is over for the time, the 
masters having agreed to the men’s demands for workshops 
and the abolition of labour partnerships, so that one man 
may be engaged on one garment. The question of the“ log,” 
or price list, will be considered by masters and men together, 
the men asking for a considerable advance on the old rates and 
a classification of the shops according to their payments to 
the workers. The East End tailors have now struck for the 
abolition of middlemen—i.e., the small. mostly Jewish, 
‘sweaters’ who control small shops, many of them foul dens, 
containing from ten to twenty-five workers, and who are 
themselves skilled labourers at their business. <A third strike 
is threatened by the employés of the London General Omnibus 
Company, who are introducing the ticket system on their cars, 
greatly to the resentment of the men. 


als- 


Sir John Lubbock, following Lord Rosebery’s example, has 
given the annual review of the work of the London County 
Council, the last that will appear before the election of a new 
body. The chief feature in the that the 
County Council rate is only a fraction of a farthing higher 
than that of the Board of Works. In regard to debt, the 
Council has added to the capital amount about a quarter 
of a million, buat further outlay in 
prospect. ‘Thus, London may have to spend ten millions in 
furnishing a fresh water supply. or forty millions in buying 
out the water companies, two and a half millions in drainage, 
and a million on the Blackwall Tunnel. On the housing of the 
poor it appears that the Council have spent over a million 
and a half, and housed about 30,000 people, the transactions 
resulting in a loss. ‘Two hundred and seventy insanitary areas 
are down for consideration, the Bethnal Green improvement 
having cost £300,000, 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
3Y FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
It is reported that immediately after a recent happy event a 
grave question arose for settlement by the Queen and her 
Councillors ; the question being, What should be the titular 
distinction of the daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Fife? 
such details were not debated 
not because of 


It would be remarkable if all 
and appointed before the Princess's marriage ; 
any peculiarity in this case, but because it is the custom when 
similar contracts are made to settle all such particulars before- 
hand. ‘That, 


some time the question had to be settled, and, according to 


however, is a matter of no importance. At 
report, it has been disposed of in the most natural and judicious 
way. Whatever the opinion of heralds and lawyers, the daughter 
of the Duke of Fife is not to rank above her father. 

The flutter of rumour which the settlement of this point 
occasioned must have raised a good deal of speculation in many 
minds, and most of all in those which have reasoned themselves 
intoa conviction that the stability of monarchy is for us stability 
ot empire. Of course it is possible for the empire to break down— 
as one day it will in the natural order of things— with a 
sovereign prince at the head of it; but what I mean is that, as 
the empire now stands, and still more as it is likely to stand 
ten, twenty, thirty years hence, the subversion of monarchical 
under its present conditions, would be precipitately 
And that opinion is more common than commonly 
It is largely implied in the desire for 


rule, 
ruinous. 
expressed, I think. 
* Imperial Federation,” which no one, either at home or in the 
Colonies, has ever centred upon the authority of a President, 
or believes could rest upon any similar foundation. But if we 
agree that subversion of the monarchical system in its present 
disastrous, bringing the whole 


would be upon 


limitations 
empire a multiplication of the evils which some foresee from 
the separation of Ireland from England, we must agree in 
auxiety to avert everything that might disturb its stability. 
Now, it may be safe to say, and that without offence, that 
no disturbance of the monarchical system in this land is probable 
unless it proceeds in some way from the royal family itself. Of 
hopes and fears for the future of Great Britain there are many ; 
but none seem to me more baseless than the apprehension— 
(not a very common one, to be sure)—that the monarchy will 
be weakened when the beneficent reign of her Majesty comes 
toan end. When it does come to an end, millions and millions 
of people who are no courtiers, either by fortune or temper, 
will mourn as if there could be no such reign ever again. 
But there is nothing in a sorrow like that to weaken the 
monarchy: what there is in it is something that will silence 
the handful who, in stalking mysterious phrase, talk about 
the Queen has a successor. Yet 
much may depend upon the first or 
second step; which isa great matter for the royal family itself 
to consider. ‘To be plain, the birth of the Duke of Fife's 
daughter has again brought up the fact that, though there are 


what will happen when 


succession, either at a 


more than one or two lives between the Duchess and the throne, 
no extreme improbability forbids the supposition that she may 
her child. When Sir William Beechey 
Princess Victoria, the distance between 


attain to it—she or 
piinted the portrait of 
the Duke of 


greater ; 


Kent's little daughter and the throne was as 


at or which is saying enough on that delicate 


point. But it is possible to be too delicate on this subject ; 
wherefore I allow myself to say further that the accession of 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Fife, or of any child of the 
Duke of Fife, is not to be thought of without misgiving. If 
it could happen to-day it wonld not be well, apart from all 
that feel who 
to-day 


antecedent misfortune; and everyone must 


interrogates his own mind on the subject. Even the 
prestige of the Crown would be injured ; and, considering the 
rapid advance of democratic sentiment and authority, 
there is little likelihood that ten or twenty years hence a 
Fife than at this 
moment. Now, there is but one way of bettering this state 
of things—namely, by the 
Of cours2, there may be difficulties about that 
we do 


succession would be more acceptable 
marriage of one of the Prince of 
Wales's sons. 
of which we know nothing, besides 
know. Above all, there is the money difficulty : 
from the apprehension that a popular 
outery might be got up against the establishment of another 


some of which 
adequate votes 


House of Commons ; 


royal household ; alarm at increasing the number of an already 
numerous royal family. Nothing can be more easily under- 
stood. The last consideration is of itself one that no thouchtful 
mind can make light of ; for, beyond all questions of provision, 
status, and so forth—beyond the cheapening of royalty by the 
dispersal through society of many collateral princes and 
princesses —there is the fact that the more numerous a family 
the more likely is the production of some individual “ black 
sheep.” (I hope I am not taking liberties, but this is a matter 
of profound national importance.) That consequence is unavoid- 
able; and as time goes on the Throne as an institution will be 
less and.less able toendure such scandals as were brought upon 
it in bygone generations. The truth is, in fact, that a variety of 
troublesome considerations arise out of a state of things which 
England has had no experience of hitherto, except for a brief 
period; and a numerous royal family was of much less 
concern to practical statesmanship at the beginning of 
this century than it is likely to be at the beginning of tho 
next. There is a great store of loyalty in England, and plenty 
of common-sense therewith. The first has been increased and 
-onsolidated throughout the long, long reign of the Queen,; and 
the other will not be easily tempted to try Republican experi- 
ments on a form of government which is, beyond doubt, the 
freest and most flexibly democratic in the world. But, while 
we may be pretty sure of that, it is the opinion of nearly all 
political observers that a period of social disturbance is not far 
distant. It need not be a period of violent disturbance. It is 
far less likely to take that character if the Throne is firmly 
maintained as a centre of stability ; and therefore it becomes 
a matter of profound importance that the royal family should 
conspire to guard against every accident, near or remote, 
which might be provocative of popular discontent or lowering 
to the dignity of the Crown. No circumspection can be too 
wide or too minute, no care excessive ; and we have seen that 
possibilities of weakness lie at a distance which cannot be 
called extraordinary. 
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THE BACCARAT SCANDAL. 
The sensation of the week has been the action brought by Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming against five defendants — Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson, Mr. A.S. Wilson, Mr.and Mrs. Lycett Green, and 
Mr, Berkeley Levett—who accused him of cheating at baccarat, 
at the house of Mr. Wilson at Tranby Croft,in September of last 
year. The trial took place before the Lord Chief Justice, and 
a chief feature of it has been the attendance of the Prince of 
Wales on the bench and The 
court has throughout worn theair of a theatre rather than of 


his evidence on the second day. 


a court of justice, the bench and both the galleries being 
filled with ladies, who used their opera-glasses with freedom 
to discover the notabilities in court, and to watch Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming under examination and cross-exam- 
ination. There was a brilliant array of counsel, Sir Edward 
Clarke, with Mr. C. 
for Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and Sir. Charles 
with Mr. Asquith, acting for the defendants, the Attorney- 
General having withdrawn the The Solicitor- 
General made a speech of singular power and skill on behalf 
of his client, the point of which was the defence that Sir 
William, who is accused of the trick known as la poussettr— 


F.Gill as his junior, conducting the case 
tussell, 


from case. 


by which a player at baccarat increases his stake after he sees 
that the cards are in his favour or the coup hasbeen declared— 
had simply been playing on a “system ” of backing a winning 
and increasing his stake aftcr the declaration of the 

This theory Sir William supported in the witness-box 
with great steadiness, and though his cross-examination 
was most severe, he maintained that on no _ occasion 
had he wrongfully increased his stake. There were moments 
of great dramatic interest during the encounters between 


coup, 
cards. 


Charles, or I should never ha 


*© 7 had lost my head, Si 
signed that paper.”” 


SIR WILLIAM GORDON-CUMMING. 

the counsel and the witness, Sir Charles insisting that the 
latter had pushed additional counters on to his stake from 
under kis hands, which he held folded on the table, and tho 
witness steadily refusing to make any such admission. ‘Then 
the cross-examiner shifted to the signature of the incriminat- 
ing document. Sir William’s explanation was, in effect, that he 
was hopeiess of convincing the public of his innocence against 
five accusers, and that he desired, for his own sake and that of 
others, to avoid a horrible scandal. ‘The Prince of Wales 
stepped into the box and was sworn in the ordinary way on 
the morning of the second day, Sir Edward Clarke addressing 
him as “Sir” and “Your Royal Highness,” and Sir Charles 
Russell doing the same. The Prince gave his evidence with 
much frankness, but it was largely of a formal character. 
The Prince, however, said that atthe time when, as banker, he 
questioned Sir William Gordon-Cumming on the largeness of his 
winnings, he did not think that he had been cheating ; but he 
added, in cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell, that in 
advising Sir William Gordon-Cumming to sign the document 
he considered he had been acting most leniently. As the 
Prince was leaving the witness-box, an amusing incident 
occurred. A juryman arose from the back of the jury- 
box, and, with wa?#f frankness, put the two important 
questions whether the Prince had ever seen Sir William 
cheating, and whether he believed him to be guilty ; the Prince 
the first that the banker would not be in a 
foul play, and that among friends it would 
the second that Sir William's 
could not but believe 
very important facts, 
the little juryman sat down, and the Prince stepped out 
of the box with a smile and a bow. The Prince's 
evidence was followed by that of General Owen Williams, 
who, with Lord Coventry, drew up the document signed by 
the plaintiff. General Williams made the two statements that 
he believed Sir William guilty, and that the Prince had 
objected to his placing his hands on the table in such a 
way that the could not properly be seen. In 
the course of the it came out that the 
played for on the evenings of the 8th and 9th were not 
large, but that Sir William won in all £225, which 
paid him by cheque, and which he retained. Among those 
present in court were Lady Coleridge, who sat next to the 
Lord Chief Justice, and her sister; Lady Clarke, Mrs. H. M. 
Stanley, who made a number of sketches in court; Lady 
Tenterden, Lady Russell, Lady Yarborough, Lord Coventry, 
and many other well-known people 


answering to 
position to see 
not be expected. and to 
unanimous, he 
elicited these 


necusers being so 
them. And having 
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THE RECENT CONFLICT IN MANIPUR. 

We are still receiving, after the complete suppression of 
resistance to British authority in Manipur and the capture 
of the Jubraj and the Senaputty, a few belated Illustrations 
of the earlier incidents of the outbreak, sent by correspondents 
at different places on the frontiers of the adjacent provinces, 
Assam, Silchar, and Upper Burmah, who witnessed those scenes 
at the end of March or in the following weeks. Lieutenant 
H. W. G. Cole, in command of the Goorkha troops forming the 
Cachar Military Police, contributes a sketch of the fighting in 
the Kanpum valley, forty miles west of the town of Manipur, 
on the road to Silchar, when the remnant of the Manipur 
tesideney garrison, and the survivors of Mr. Quinton’s 
Goorkha escort, under Captain Boileau, having been com- 
pelled by want of ammunition to abandon the post they 
had so bravely defended on March 24 and March 25, 
were obliged to retreat. They were repeatedly assailed by 
large numbers of the enemy, collected on the crests of the 
surrounding hills, but these were dislodged by skilful tacties, 
and were driven, with some loss, into the neighbouring jungles. 
Farther on the road, Captain Boileau was met by Captain 
Cowley, with two hundred men of the 43rd Goorkhas, making 
up a sufficient force to repel every such attack, and the whole 
party, with Mrs. Grimwood and one or two other survivors of 
the tragedy at Manipur, arrived in safety at Silchar. 


AUSTRALIAN VOLUNTEERS IN LONDON, 
One of the chief attractions of the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment, opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on May 26, 
has been the presence of a detachment of the Victoria Mounted 
Rifle Volunteer Corps, from Melbourne, whose organisation, 
with that of the other Colonial Volunteer Corps, was particu- 
larly described in this Journal a few months This 
detachment, with leave of absence granted by the Government 
of the Colony of Victoria, to visit and join in the Royal 
Military Tournament in London, has come to England under 
the command of Colonel Tom Price, Captain M*‘Leish, and 
Lieutenant Bon, the senior officers. ‘They have mounts from 
the stables of the 14th Hussars ; but the horses trained to the 
work of light cavalryare very different from the horses trained 
for the mounted infantry. The Australian Volunteers are all 
fine, soldierly looking young men. ‘The uniform a dark 
brown ; the equipment is chosen for service, not for display, 
and has a genuine colonial aspect, especially as regards the 
head covering—a broad, soft felt. ‘They carry their own 
baggage. After a file have searched the front, jumping the 
bushes in a light and easy style. “all’s clear” is reported, a 
sentry is posted, and the squad pile arms, hobble their horses, 
pitch their tents, light a fire, boil their “ billy,” and cook their 
“damper.” Shots are fired upon the advance party, who 
quickly break up and pack their camp, mount, and act as 
skirmishers in searching the strength of the enemy ; and one 
admired the quickness with which the men were out of the 
saddle and mounted again, and their agility in jumping the 
hurdles. ‘Their performance was warmly cheered. 
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FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
Notwithstanding a recent vote in the New South Wales Levis- 
lative Assembly which seems to betoken the rather precarious 
position of Sir Henry Parkes’s Ministry, the reception. in the 
several Australian colonies, of the main outline of the Federa- 
tion scheme appears to promise a final ratification. Some 
interest should be felt in those colonists who took part in the 
deliberations at Sydney. 

New South Wales. as the oldest of the 
Colonies, was fully entitled to precedence ; and her 
Minister, Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., is a man 
public career of nearly forty years has exhibited intellect- 
ual force and practical dexterity which in any country 
would have gained him a commanding place He 
born in England, in Warwickshire, on May 27, 1815; 
emigrated in 1839, and practised the industry of a wood 
and ivory turner at Sydney ; but soon took to polities, 
associating himself with the Rev. Dr. Lang and Mr. 
Robert Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke); established the 
Sydne 7] Lim pire hewspaper ; was first elected to the Assembly 
in 1854, and has ever since been a leading member of Parlia- 
ment, holding office repeatedly as Colonial Secretary, and as 
Premier, altogether during eleven years. 

The Hon. James Munro, Prime Minister of Victoria, is a 
native of Scotland, born in 1832, and was formerly a printer. 
He has greatly exerted himself at Melbourne in the temperance 
cause, and in the successful management of banks and build- 
ing societies, as well as in democratic politics, having much 
inflnence with the working classes of that city. 

Queensland, the colony next in population and commercial 
importance on the mainland of Australia, is represented by 
Sir Samuel Griffith, a Welshman, born in 1845, son of a 
Congregational minister, educated at Sydney, where he took 
University honours, and a successful practising lawyer. He 
has been a member of the Queensland Parliament since 1872, 
has been Attorney-General, Minister of Education, and is now 
Chief Secretary in the Administration of Sir T. M‘Illwraith. 

The Prime Minister of South Australia (Adelaide, the 
capital) is the Hon. T. Playford, who is a Londoner by birth, 
in his fifty-third year, and is also the son of a Dissenting 
minister He has been twenty-one years a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, has held office as Minister of Crown 
Lands, and from 1887 to June 1889 as Premier, which power 
he regained last year. 

The island colony of Tasmania is represented also by its 
Premier, the Hon. Philip Oakley Fysh, who was born in 
London in 1835, and is a merchant, with some reputation for 
skill in finance. The Hon. John Forrest, Premier of West 
Australia, was long employed in the Government Survey 
Department, and is one of the most notable explorers of 
Australian geography, in which his brother Alexander has 
been an efficient helper. These brothers are of Australian 
birth. 
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RUSSIAN CONVICT PRISONERS IN SIBERIA. 
The letters of our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Price, written 
during his sojourn at the Siberian towns of Yeniseisk and 
Krasnoiarsk, have already described, with particular minute- 
ness of detail, the treatment of convict prisoners—not political 
exiles but ordinary criminals—sent to undergo penal servitude 
in those remote provinces of the Empire. He sketched the 
official examination, at the Perasilny or Dépéot of Prisoners, at 
Krasnoiarsk, of each criminal prisoner belonging to a gang 
which had just arrived, on their way to the mines or tho 
more distant convict prisons. This man brought up to tha 
inspecting officer’s table, where he is personally compared with 
the written description and the photograph in the officer's hand, 
is wearing the saine dress and the leg-chains that he has worn 
during a slow march of some hundreds of miles; he carries a 
bag in which he has a change of linen and other necessaries ; 
and it will be observed that, in his case specially, half the head, 
with the opposite half-side of the face, has been shaved to 
mark him as a prisoner who has attempted to escape. 
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GUNGUNHANA, 


the 


ns elder of these two African visitors, IIulunmato, sometimes 
called Huluhulu, being a man over sixty years of age, has 
suffered from our chilly English climate, and was some time 
laid up with bronchitis. They are of a race nearly akin to tha 
Zulus and the Matabele, decidedly intelligent, and eloquent in 
their own language. We give their Portraits, 
graphs by Messrs. J. Russell and Sons, of Baker Street. 
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THE VICTORIA RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, FROM MELBOURNE, AT THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT, ISLINGTON, 
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THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 
The race for the Derby Stakes, at Epsom, on Wednesday, 
May 27, was won by Sir Frederick Johnstone's brown colt 
named Common—which is not a common name for a horse— 
ridden by George Barrett, coming in two lengths ahead of 
Gouverneur. Common, bred in Dorsetshire by Lord Alington 
and his present owner, is the offspring of Isonomy, his dam 
being Thistle. He had never run until he won the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas just a month before the Derby ; but he has 
plenty of valuable engagements in the future, the first being 
the Grand Prix de Paris; while he is also entered for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, the Eclipse Stakes at 
Sandown, and the Doncaster St, Leger. We shall therefore 
hear of Common again. 
A POPULAR ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

An almost proverbial humorous saying of our “Great Lexico- 
grapher,” a true word spoken in jest by Dr. Johnson in the 
last century, might thus be seriously parodied : “If a nation 
will not take care of its own language, what will it take care 
of at all?” In this respect, at least, those who write, read, 
and speak the proper modern English of the country which is 
called England should be Liberal-Conservatives to the last man 
or woman ; and we have commended, of late years, the loyal 
diligence of eminent philologists, and the enterprise of great 
British publishers, in furnishing authentic dictionaries, the 
ripe fruits of immense literary research and of a scientific 
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Jaron Hirsch contemplates is to 
organise, in a methodical and practical manner, the expatria- 
tion of Jews from Russia.” He estimates that it would take 
twenty years for the five millions of Jews to leave Russia, a 
certain fixed number emigrating every year. If such a plan 
were adopte 1, it might easily be carried out with the help of 
the Jews who are living in other countries, provided the Czar 
agreed to it, and took means to prevent the Jews in his empire 
from being molested until the time of their departure. 


second means which 


This plan seems fair and practical enough, but the difficulty 
is to reach the ear of the Czar. That this is a most difficult 
element in the problem is evident to all who remember the 
unsuccessful attempt of the Mansion House Committee to 
place under the eyes of the Czar the resolution adopted ata 
meeting held in the City of London some months ago, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor. With this precedent in view, 
it is difficult to have much confidence in the first means of Baron 
Ilirsch for the alleviation of the sufferings of his Russian co- 
religionists, and emigration to some other country seems to be 
the most feasible plan. In the meantime, the persecution of 
the Jews goes on apace. All foreign Jews are expelled from 
Sonthern Russia, and are seeking refuge in Turkey (of all 
places in the world!), and army doctors have been placed 
between the alternatives of joining the orthodox Greek religion 
or of resigning their posts. 

After some delays, due to various causes, into which it is 
not necessary to inquire too closely, the Czar and Czarina have 
gone to Moscow, and on May 30 visited the French Exhibi- 
tion in that city. It is said that there is a scheme for trans- 
ferring the seat of government from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
and to make the last-mentioned city the capital of the Russian 
Empire. 

From Japan it is announced that Tsuda Seuzo, the Japanese 
~liceman who assaulted the Czarewitch at Otsu, near Kioto, 
foe been tried and sentenced to penal servitude for life, the 
extreme penalty allowed by the law for an offence of this kind. 


COMMON, WINNER OF THE DERBY. 


produced in the French capital by the article in the Con- 
temporary Review on Italy and France by “An Italian 
Statesman,” said to be Signor Crispi. ‘The improbability of 
the statements contained in the article is strongly insisted 
upon, particularly as regards the plot to kidnap the Pope and 
carry him off to France, which, besides, is contradicted by 
the Paris Zemps on the authority of a high official at the 
Vatican. 

It is premature, no doubt, to say that the Triple Alliance 
has been renewed, but it clear that Italy has decided 
to adhere to it when the time for renewal comes, ‘lhe object 
of the Italian Government in waiting till the last moment 
before making its intentions known is to avoid hurting the 
susceptibilities of France by what might seem an undue haste 
on the part of the new Ministry in rushing in the footsteps 


is 


of its predecessor, although from the first there never was 
any intention on the part of the Marquis di Rudini to alter 


the policy of Italy in respect to its alliance with Germany and 
Austria. 

Turkish brigands are certainly most enterprising. Not 
satisfied with waylaying unwary tourists, they stop railway 
trains, take the passengers prisoners, and detain them until a 
ransom has been paid for their liberation. On May 31 an express 
train was thrown off the line about sixty miles from Constan- 
tinople,and boarded by brigands whose leader is reported to be 
one Anastasius, a Greek. Having stripped the travellers of all 
their valuables, the banditti carried off five prisoners to the 
mountains, and, having reached a place of safety, dispatched 
one of them to Constantinople to raise a ransom of £8000. 
The released prisoner isa German subject, who at once went 
to the German Ambassador, Herr von Radowitz, who has 
received from Berlin the necessary permission to advance the 
money to procure the release of the prisoners. In the mean- 
time, the German Government reserve the right of claiming 
compénsation from the Turkish Government. 


etymology unknown in Dr. Johnson's time. And with all our 
appreciation of American authors, the best of whom, in point 
of style, were nowise inferior to the best prose writers in 
England about the middle of the nineteenth century, we could 
not long ignore the inevitable divergency of custom in 
printed literature, with regard to spelling, punctuation, and 
some idiomatic usages of the one great living language used by 
the two great nations in common. This may for some time be 
rather aggravated by the restrictive clauses of the American 
Copyright Act. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co., “ of London, Paris, and Melbourne,” 
and more familiarly known to us, during many years past, as 
of La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, have patriotically 
supplied their fellow-countrymen, including the ten millions 
of English-speaking folk in the British Colonies and India, 
with a compact English Dictionary, in one volume of 1100 
pages, at the modest price of 7s. 6d., which cannot easily be 
superseded. It is the work of Mr. John Williams, M.A., editor 
of the “Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which has gained high 
approval as.a monument of accurate scholarship, and upon 
which this popular manual of our language is_ based. 
More than a hundred thousand words and phrases are 
actually defined, giving first, in strong black type, the 
primary form, and its simple meaning; afterwards, its 
different technical, figurative, or colloquial meanings, and the 
compounds and phrases in which these occur, marking off 
those of an archaic and obsolete character, and distinguishing 
Americanisms, provincialisms, and slang expressions. This 
is just what was wanted for ordinary use ; but the student is 
enabled to refer to the “Encyclopedic Dictionary” for 
precise etymological derivations, and the appendix contains 
several brief essays on the sources and the structure of the 
English language. The clearness of the typography, with the 
facility of finding the word required at one glance, is a great 
merit of this dictionary; the method of indicating pro- 
nunciation is consistent and serviceable, and the use of 
ingeniofis symbols is made to save a great deal of space. 
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PERSONAL. 

Cir George Stephen, one of the new peers, is essentially a self- 
made man. A Banffshire lad of humble origin, he went to 
Canada almost penniless ; but, by dint of the qualities which 
have brought Scotsmen to the front rank in all parts of the 
globe, he soon became one of Montreal's merchant princes. His 
services to Canada and the empire in pushing through the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, in the face of odds which terrified 
wellnigh everyone else, were recognised, five years ago, by his 
creation as a baronet, while his colleague in the enterprise, Sir 
Donald Smith, was made a K.C.M.G. Since that time Sir 
George has become more and more interested in English 
life. and the fact that his adopted daughter is the wife of 
Sir Statford Northcote has brought him into association with 
those who could appreciate his rare insight and his broad grasp 
of questions not generally within the mental sphere of suc- 
cessful colonists. ‘These capacities, it is felt, may prove of 
great service to the country, and, though it is not in his 
nature to make any great show in his new position, we may 
expect that the influence of the new peer will be felt in an 
increasing and marked degree in the future business of the 
Ilouse of Lords, 


Mr. Caniiffe Lister, the other birthday peer, isa man of very 
considerable mark in his way. He was the chief founder of 
the great firm at Manningham which bears his name, and is a 
captain of industry of a singularly powerful type. He was 
the first toapply the wool-combing machine to the worsted 
industry, with results which realised a vast fortnne for his 
firm. Another great industrial discovery was that of the 
utilisation of silk waste. which enabled him to produce fine 
velvet fabrics out of stuff which had formerly been thrown 
away as useless. Lord Lister has fine seats at Swinton and 
Jervaulx, both acquired by purchase, the latter from Lord 
Ailesbury. Lord Lister's total purchases in land amount to 
over a million sterling. Heisa popular figure in Yorkshire, 
where his wealth, and a certain vigour and independence of 
character, have given him a place of his own. He is a Con- 
servative, and has stood unsuccessfully for a Lancashire 
division. . 


Another recipient of birthday honours, Mr. Giffen, the 
head of the statistical department of the Board of Trade, is 
practically statistician-in- 
chief to the United King- 
dom. He has produced 
more calculations in regard 
to prices, currency, sugar 
bounties, imports and ex- 
ports, wages, &c., than any 
living man. He isn Scots- 
man, a Lanarkshire man 
by birth, and served his 
apprenticeship to life in 
a solicitor’s office ; came 
to London, joined the staff 
af the Globe as sub-editor 
and contributor, helped 
Mr. John Morley to edit 
the Fortnightly, and was 
also assistant editor of 
the Heonomist, gradually 
building up a repntation 
as a specialist. He also 
wrote the finance article in the Daily News,and has been a 
voluminous contributor to the Zimes. He began his career at 
the Board of Trade in 1876, and has continued it, with the 
exception of a short interval, ever since. He isa strong Free 
rrader and monometallist, and is a Conservative on the 
majority of labour questions. Our Portrait is from a photograph 
by Fradelle and Young, of Regent Street. 





Mr. ROBERT GIFFEN, LL.D., C.B. 


One of the most accomplished family circles of the gener- 
ation is certainly that of the Simcoxes. In the brilliant early 
days of the Academy, W. H. Simcox, G. A. Simeox, and Edith 
Simecox (who wrote under the pseudonym “ H. Lawrenny”) 
were among the most frequent contributors. Mr. W. H. Sim- 
cox, who became a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
made valuable contributions to theological literature, died pre- 
maturely. Mr. G. A. Simcox’s sympathies are with the High 
Church party. He isa frequent reviewer in the Guardian. Miss 
Simcox, who was one of Mr. Morley’s favourite reviewers in 
the Fortnightly, is an agnostic. They have not had a success 
in literature corresponding to their brilliant qualities and 
attainments. Their style is too allusive for the multitude. 
They are always eminently suggestive, and Mr. Simcox 
specia!ly so, when he suggests, in a review of Dean Church's 
posthumous book, that the Dean was nevera High Churchman at 
all. * Nothing,” he affirms, “ of the original movement survives 
in a writer like Dean Church, beyond austere aspirations anda 
respect for history.” 


The next Evangelical bishop will probably be either Canon 
Fleming or Dr. Forrest. For reasons which need not he 
fusther indicated, Dr. Forrest will probably come first. Te 
is one of the Queen’s chaplains, and a decided favourite with 
her Majesty. The Queen requires that services conducted 
before her shall not exceed an hour, and that not more than 
twenty minutes shall be given to the sermons. When Dr. 
Forrest first preached in her presence he was very nervons. 
This was duly reported to the Queen, who said smilingly 
that he would not feel so embarrassed again. She knew 
that her approval would give him confidence. 


For some little time past much wonderment has been 
excited by the decidedly enigmatical appellation of that smal] 
and select society known as “'The ‘Iwo Pins Club.” A solu- 
tion of the mystery has come at last, and the ingenious deriva. 
tion of the name stands confessed. Although none of the 
members have anything in common, either with “ gentlemen 
of the road” or “linendrapers bold,” the godfathers of the 
club are Dick Turpin and John Gilpin—and hence “ the two 
pins.” The chief objects of the society are mutual enlivenment 
and agreeable exercise, to be accomplished by long equestrian 
expeditions into different parts of the country, taken on 
Sunday. Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., Mr. 
F, C. Burnand, Mr. Linley Sambourne, and Mr. Harry Furniss 
are among the most prominent members of this interesting 
band of Sontag-Reiters. 


Mrs. Alexander Iector, the author of “The Wooing o't,” 
who is, perhaps, better known to the world as “ Mrs. Alexan- 
der,” has just completed another novel, which is to bear the 
name of “Mammon.” Her first literary venture was an 
article entitled “ A Stroll through Paris during the Exhibi- 
tion of '55,” which was published in the Family Herald. She 
then became a frequent contributor to JZousehold Words, 
but with marriage came a long pause in her career as a writer, 
and it was not until her widowhood that she again turned her 
thoughts towards literature. “ Which Shall it Be?” was her 
first novel, and its immediate successor, “ The Wooing o’'t,” her 
first palpable hit, since followed by many another. Mrs. 
Hector belongs to an old West of Ireland family, hut was 
born and brought up in Dublin. She is the grandniece of 








the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the author of “ The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” and possesses a liberal share of the charm and 
wit so especially delightful in an Irish gentlewoman, to which 
are added the attractions of a sweet voice and stately presence. 
She is something of a cosmopolitan, but has now settled down 
to live in a pleasant part of Maida Vale. Her oldest and most 
intimate friend is Mrs. Lynn Linton, but her circle is a large 
one, and she is much sought after socially. Mrs. Hector has 
three daughters, one of whom is the wife of an officer in the 
French Army ; the youngest is a painter, and is studying her 
art in Paris ; while the third remains with her mother. 





General Sir William Wyllie, whose death is just announced, 
was one of the most distinguished officers of the late East 
India Company’s service. 
Born in 1802, he sailed 
for India, with his 
brother-cadet, Sir James 
Outram, in 1819. Sir 
William first saw act- 
ive service when only 
twenty years of age, in 
command of a detach- 
ment of native infantry 
sent against a rebel chief. 
On the formation of the 
Army of the Indus in 
1838, under Lord Keane, 
for the invasion of 
Afghanistan, he was 
appointed Major’ of 
Brigade to the First 
Infantry Division, and 

THE LATE GENERAL WYLLIE, G.C.B, was at the storming and 

capture of Guznee and 

the occupation of Cabul in 1839. Ata later date, Sir William 

Wyllie served under Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of 

Scinde, and was dangerously wounded at the battle of Meanee. 

Our Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Byrne and Co., 
of Richmond. 





The Rev. James Duncan, who has been appointed to a 
canonry of Canterbury with £1000 a year, has been for nearly 
twenty years secretary of the National Society, which looks 
after the education of children on Church principles, a position 
which he has filled with considerable ability. Me is a Scots- 
man, and graduated at Aberdeen. He has not published any 
work, and has not, indeed, done any regular preaching since 
he left the curacy of Christ Church, Albany Street, to take 
charge of the National Society. He is an excellent organiser. 

The remarkable coincidence between Miss Wilkins’s* Humble 
tomance” and Mrs. Parr’s story “Sally,” published in a 
recent number of Longmans Magazine, has been brought 
under the notice of Miss Wilkins. Mrs. Parr explained that 
the story was founded on fact, and that she had never seen 
Miss Wilkins’s version of it. Miss Wilkins replies that, as told 
by her, the story was purely a work of imagination ; that 
there is something “uncanny” in her having dreamt a true 
tale; but that she cordially accepts Mrs. Parr’s disclaimer of 
plagiarism, and relegates the whole incident to the class of 
inexplicable psychical facts that so often puzzle us. 

The death of Mr. Alexander Marshall Peebles, F RI.B.A., 
F.S.I., on May 2!, deprives the profession of architecture of a 
hard-working and suecess- 
ful member, Mr. Peebles 
was architect to the Lon- 
don Corporation, an office 
which he held since 1887 
and some of his _ best 
work—which was of asolid 
character, boasting little 
ornamentation—was done 
forthe Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He built the 
advertisement offices of 
the Daily Chronicle ; the 
premises of Sir Henry 
Peek, in Eastcheap; and 
the great establishment of 
Mr. John Barker, at Kens- 
ington ; as well as a very 
large number of City 
offices. He was trained 
by Lord Salisbury’s archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomas Smith ; and was also assistant to the late 
Mr. Henry Baker. 

The best-known politician among the list of those who 
have received the Queen’s birthday honours is Sir Peter O'Brien, 
Chief Justice and ex-Attorney-General of Ireland, who becomes 
aknight. Sir Peter is one of the most familiar and character- 
istic figures at the Irish Bar. He is not a great lawyer, but 
he is one of the most.dexterous of advocates. He was especi- 
ally known in his barrister days for his management of juries, 
his command of a rude, forceful eloquence, and his ability as 
a cross-examiner. In the course of his career he came sharply 
in conflict with the Nationalist Party, and he is no favourite 
with them. Personally, he is popular with the Bar, his 
good temper, knowledge of the world, and humour being all- 
conspicuous. 





THE LATE Mr, A. M, PEEBLES. 


The Van der Weyden who has just won a medal at the 
Salon at twenty-two years of age is a son of Mr. Van der 
Weyde, the well-known photographer. ‘The young artist is 
grandson of Professor Van der Weyde, of New York, the 
President of the Electrical Society. 

Captain Donald Macintyre is one of the men who 
have earned their laurels in the Manipur campaign. As 
soon as he heard of the 
disaster. he started with 
150 police, and took a 
strongly garrisoned stock- 
ade, routing the Manipuris 
who held it, and cutting 
off their retreat. Captain 
Macintyre is in the 2nd 
Goorkhas, the splendid 
little regiment which is, 
curiously enough, associ- 
ated with a brilliant ex- 
ploit of his uncle, Major- 
General D. Macintyre, in 
the Looshai expedition. 
Captain Macintyre's 
father, Lieut. - General 
John Macintyre, was also 
a soldier of distinction, 
and his sister is Miss 
Macintyre, the charm- 
ing representative of Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” Captain 
Macintyre’s career as a soldier began in the 78th Highlanders. 
Some of his best work has been done on the frontier ,with 
his little corps of Naga police. 





CAPTAIN MACINTYRE 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

What will the House do when it is led by a man who 

is not sanguine and bland? I shudder to think of the 

slough of despond into which we shall all be plunged when 

Mr. Smith is taken fromus. Mr. Gladstone's health is watched 

with anxiety by his followers, who know how great a stake 





rests on the longevity of that wonderful veteran. gut Mr. 
Smith begets a tender solicitude too. His ailments excite 
universal alarm. When he came back refreshed from the 
Cinque Ports, the whole House grew quite efflorescent. 
Members appeared with flowers in their buttonholes. “ And 
every month is May when the heart is young,” sang the 
Serjeant, whose tendency to melody is growing upon him. 
The weather might be spring-like, in a grimly ironical 
sense; but we all felt that, with Mr. Smith among us 
once more, we could treat every bitter blast as a genial zephyr. 
“When I look at Smith,” observed the Serjeant on a par- 
ticularly chilly afternoon, “I feel like Bob Cratchit warming 
himself at the candle.” Marvellous is the stimulus to the 
imagination imparted by the presence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury! The public business is more hopelessly in arrear 
than usual. Supply is not even a speck on the horizon. The 
Land Purchase Bill still prompts the oratory of Mr. Sexton ; while 
Mr. Justin McCarthy sits silent, and bashfully pulls his patriotic 
beard. The Free Education Bill, the Factories Bill, and a variety 
of unconsidered trifles, are still in the bill of fare. Yet up gets 
the sanguine chef on the Treasury Bench. and declares that the 
Parliamentary feast will be all over by the end of July. 
“ He treats Free Education,” said the Serjeant, “as if it were 
a souflé that could be whipped off in no time; and as for 
Supply, it is mere cheese and crackers!” 
serene than the confidence of the First Lord of the Parliament- 
ary kitchen. The Land Purchase Bill has been an uncom- 


Nothing can be more 


monly tough joint to carve, yet he flourishes the dish-cover as 
if the meat had quite disappeared. As*for rumours of differ- 
ences of opinion among the Government cooks, and particularly 
the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain regarded the Free Edu- 
cation Bill as still half raw, never were there more unfounded 
calumnies. “ At the end of July, gentlemen, you shall depart 
to your homes to digest the wonderful dishes you have had the 
privilege to consume,” said the indomitable Smith, and, such 
is the magical persuasion of the man, for the moment every- 
body believed him. 

Now I ask, Who can ever hope to wield the wand of this 
champion optimist when he goes to another place?) Who can 
make the IIouse swallow the most child-like assurances with 
the gravest possible face?) Who can keep us in that pleasant 
expectancy thateverything will goright somehow if we will only 
keep our minds on the Cinque Portsand other spiritual comforts? 
I look along the Treasury Bench in vain for some promise of a 
man who will inspire in us that filial piety with which we 
regard Mr. Smith. They talk of Mr. Stanhope as a possible 
leader of the House, apparently because a Minister who has 
maintained for vears that the British Army is a marvel of 
cheapness and efficiency, and that the War Office is the per- 
fection of human intelligence, must have a well-developed 
bump of hopefulness. But this will never do. Mr. 
Stanhope is the type of the official who tries to make an 
inborn melancholy pass for jubilation. “If you had to 
account for the mysterious disappearance of Army Reserve 
men every year,” he said to the Serjeant, “and the reluctance 
of recruits to take her Majesty’s shilling and all the blessed 
privileges which follow in its train, you would not be wreathed 
in spontaneous smiles at 2 moment’s notice.” But it is 


for smiling at the most portentous 


just Mr. Smith’s capacity 
difficulty with the most genuine cheeriness that endears him 
to our hearts. He is the symbol of romance to a sceptical 
generation. When, oh! when, shall we look upon his like 
again ? 

These mournful reflections were for awhile forgotten in 
the sudden harmony which was diffused through the House 
by the Behring Sea Fisheries Bill: There is always a fishery 
dispute with some Power or other. The odour of fried fish 
must be exceedingly powerful at the Foreign Office ; butin the 
Behring Sea it 1s the seal fishery which isa source of trouble,and 
Lord Salisbury has performed the commendable feat of bringing 
matters to the point of arbitration. So Mr. Bryce glowed with 
mild enthusiasm over this achievement of the party opposite, 
who responded with the cheers of new-born friendship for the 
other side. I still have a soft heart for these displays of 
Parliamentary emotion. What can be more beautiful than 
the spectacle of the Opposition falling on the neck of the 
Government! They have abused one another individually and 
collectively for months. They have insinuated motives, and 
they have repelled aspersions with scorn. And all at once 
there is a holy calm, and Mr. Bryce sheds a radiance of 
benevolence on the opposite bench, like an apostle in a 
stained-glass window. “ Splendid fellow, Bryce!” murmurs Mr. 
Goschen, wiping his eyes. “ It is such a comfort to be blessed 
by an opponent when he is out of office, and can't do much 
mischief to his country’s interests.” But there is a slight dis- 
content below the Opposition gangway. “ What's the good of 


»” 


these fisheries, anyway?” says a political economist to the 
Serjeant: “Do seals supply food for the poor? Do they feed 
the impoverished citizens of my constituency? No, Sir; they 
furnish costly raiment for women who dwell in palaces! If 
seals were all extinguished, who would suffer? The poor 
artisan’s wife, who is content with one cotton gown, or my 
lady, whose wardrobe, forsooth, must set two Christian nations 
by the ears, and threaten us with the horrors of war!” The 
Serjeant did not mention the name of the member who 
talked thus, but the style was not unlike the fiery oratory of 
Mr. Waddy. 





The Archbishop of Oanterbury, who has been for seven days 
confined to his bed with influenza, is making decided progress 
towards recovery. 

A rock suddenly struck a young German who was ascending 
Mont Saléve, near Geneva, on May 31; and knocking him over 
a precipice, caused his instant death. 
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THE BACCARAT CASE: SKETCHES IN COURT. 

























* The chavyes 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE WITNESS BOX, SIR CHARLES RUSSELI 
© a é t.LES L\USSLLEL. 


| MRS. ARTHUR WILSON, 











MR. E. LYCETT GREEN, 





** You knew that your own brother officer was one of the accusers. 
Did you ask to be confronted with him ?°°— ‘TI asked to be 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL. confronted with nobody.’ 


SIR WLLLIAM GORDON-CUMMING., 
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Tne Hon. Puiuie O. Fysa THE Hon. JOHN FORREST Tue Hon. JAMES MUNRO 
(Tasmania). (Western Australia). (Victoria). 











THE Hon. THOMAS PLAYFORD THE Hon. Str HENRY PARKES THe Hon. Str Samer. W GRIFFITI 
(South Australia), (New South Wales). (Queensland ). 


THE NATIONAL AUSTRALASIAN CONVENTION AT SYDNEY: A GROUP OF PRIME MINISTERS. 





RUSSIAN CONVICT PRISONERS IN SIBERIA: OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF NEWLY ARRIVED CONVICTS AT THE PERASILNY, KRASNOIARSK. 


SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL AKTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 





GALLERY. 


contribution to 


‘ THE NEW 
Mr. Alma Tadema‘’s most important this 
exhibition was not finished or hung at the time of our first 
notice. It now occupies the place of honour in the first room. 
* Love in Idleness with slight variations, 
Mr. Tadema, on more than one occasion, has exercised his art. 
We have grown familiar with the graceful attitudes of his 
female models, and know by intuition what their surroundings 
M fhe marble with and 
skins, the silver 


isa theme on which 


Willi be, terrace bestrewn cushions 


ld beasts bronze and ornaments, the 


splashing fountain, and the deep blue sea as an horizon are 


which are becoming a trifle hackneyed in thi 
f A picture such as this can 
human interest; nor would the artist, we presnme, 
believe that this scene recalls life in the days of Alcibiades or 
Peisistratus any more than the late Mr. E. Long's studies in 
Egyptology recall the life in the times of the Shepherd Kings 
\s a master of brushwork, there is probably no artist now living 
who excels Mr. Alma and because our admiration 
r his talents is so great. we regret they should be turned 


Students of archwology do not frequent 
to under- 


prope rties’ 


eat artist's hands possess no 


have us 


ladema 


one direction 
ioxdern picture galleries to help them on their way 
tand the Greek or Roman while the 
mechanical repetitions of pictures of this sort will give future 
students of our art a limited idea of Mr. Alma ‘l'adema’s 
imaginative power. In no school of painting, not even in the 
Dutch, in its most imitative phase, has any artist who claimed 
to be a leader of his time carried the multiple reproducing 
process to such a pitch as shown by this Royal Academician. 
i cy of colour, variety of texture, perfection of outline 


classics ; almost 








“ CROFTERS,”’ 
are the inherent qualities of Mr. Tadema’s work ; and of 
these * Love in Idleness” gives the fullest proof. 

Mrs. Alma Tadema is almost as devoted to the luxury of 
the Flemings of the fifteenth century as her husband is to 
that of the Greeks in their triumph and the Romans in their 
decline. She, however, by her love of children, revives more or 
less successfully the most pleasing side of medizval life. But 
even here, in “ Fireside Fancies,” we find that costumes and 
furniture play a disproportionate part, and one cannot but 
feel the different uses which Reynolds, or a Hoppner, or even 
« Millais would have made of such opportunities as are offered 
by her quaint and trath-speaking models. 

“ Crofters,” by Mr. T. Graham, carries us away to different 
scenes, and to amore truthful, though perhaps less picturesque, 
side of life. The scanty harvest of the miserable crofters of 
the West Highlands is won with even greater labour than by 
their Irish neighbours; but, although the life is hard for 
them. it offers excellent materials for the landscape-painter, 
and Mr. Graham, while employing a method somewhat too 
free for oil-painting, has caught with skill the beauties of the 
scene. The battered cottage, with its thatched roof, the poor 
soil which barely sustains a few potato plants, and a few 
heaps of half-dried kelp compose the crofter’s holding ; but 
beyond, the blue seas, backed by the purple islands, rich with 
heather and sunlight, are the painter's domain, of which Mr. 
T. Graham has dexterously availed himself, 





The late Dr. Luard, Registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge, has left £2000 and his Porson manuscripts to “ the 
Master, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College.” 


The Dean of Westminster presided at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the London Library on May 28, when a resolution 
was proposed that Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley. Mr. 
St. George Mivart, Mr. F. W. Burton, and the Rev. Dr. Rigg 
should be re-elected to the committee. and that Mr. Walter 
Besant be elected in place of Dr. Reynolds, who retired. An 
attempt to add the names of Miss Shaw-Lefevre and Miss 
Beatrice Potter in place of Dr. Rigg and Mr. Besant was a 
failure, it being urged by Mr. Gedge, M.P., that questions 
about books came occasionally before the committee on which 
they would hardly care to express an opinion before ladies. 


The bronze medal of the Board of Trade has just been given 
to a sailor named Mudford, who, early in March last, offered 
to sacrifice his life to save his captain in a shipwreck at sea. 
Two Brixham cruisers came into collision off Start Point late 
one night, and while the Dazzler was going down, Mudford, 
the third hand on board, seized the lifebuoy. The men 
were all struggling in the sea, when Harris, the skipper, said, 
loud enough to reach Mudford, “ Whatever will my poor wife 
do if I am drowned!” Mudford immediately exclaimed, 
“ Here, skipper, take this lifebuoy! I have no one but myself 
to support, and if I am lost nobody else will suffer.” Harris, 
however, was as anxious to save his companion’s life as his 
own, and, putting one of his arms around the buoy, he said, 
“Jack, put your arm round like this, and it will keep us 
both up ; anyhow, we will both share the same fate.” Mudford 
acted on the advice of his skipper, and the buoy sustained 
both men in the water until they were picked up by the crew 
of the trawler Hilda (who had witnessed the collision from a 
distance) and taken to Brixham. 


T. GRAHAM 
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PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 


Reviewer of 


OTHER 


1 Letter from a Fiction to his Aunt on his 


approaching ade ssolution. 


Henrietta Street, Whitechapel, E. 

My dear Aunt,—It was you who first inspired me with a desire 
for a literary career. Impressed by some verses of mine ona 
domestic loss that you had sustained, you advised me to abandon 
my situation with Messrs. Baskett and Binge, and to come to 
London. You even advanced me twenty pounds for the purpose ; 
and you told me to become great. ‘Two years have passed since 
then, and, so far, you have not heard from me. 

I now write for the first time and the last. After to-night 
I shall be no more. I will tell you what has brought me to 
this; and I must begin by describing the commencement of 
my career, 

Upon arriving in London I called on the editor of The 
Blank with my letter of introduction. He was a 
middle-aged man, and he looked anxious and tired. He com- 
menced the interview by observing that he already had more 


l sterish, 


verse, short stories, and pleasant, chatty, social articles than 
I was a little disappointed. “ Then 


he could possibly use, 
Suddenly an idea seemed 


you have no work for me?” I said. 
to strike him. He looked at me from head to foot, as if he 
were going to measure me for a suit of clothes He said, 
* Would you care—you seem young and strong—to undertake 
the reviews of novels for The Blank Asterisk) The man who 
used to do them for us has—well, he had to go away. You 
would read and review six novels every week.” He seemed 
strangely agitated. At this point he stopped suddenly and 
to the sideboard. He poured himself out a glass of 
He moaned something indistinctly to himself. I 
could just catch the words, “I’m doing a wicked thing—a 
wicked thing, Heaven forgive me ! I could not, at that time, 
understand his conduct; but in my ignorance I was willing to 
undertake the reviews of I suggested that he 
should see some samples of my work. 

“Tt’s not necessary,” he said. “ Only say that you ‘ll do it, 
until you—until the doctors make you—I mean, until I can 
find you something else. I would not ask you if you had a 
wife and family depending upon you. And it may be all right. 
Take plenty of fresh air. Don't give way to drink, and don’t 
think about it more than you can help. I'll send six novels 
round to your rooms to-morrow.” 

I went away much perplexed to the rooms which I had 
taken at the Grand. In my inexperience and enthusiasm I 
thought that the reviewing of fiction would be light, pleasant 
work, Next morning, however, the office-boy of Zhe Blank 
Asterisk came into my room and placed on my table a parcel 
containing the novels. Then he sank into my easy-chair, 
buried his face in his hands, and wept asif his heart would 


break. 
“ Excuse me, Sir,” he sobbed, “ but Ican't help it! You are 


went 
brandy. 


novels, and 
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so young—and so fair—that I cannot bear to see it done, Give 
it up, Sir, if you value your reason! Mr. Grimson, who used 
to do the novels for us, looked just as hale and healthy ; and 
in six short months he was gone.” 

“Gone where?” I asked. 

“Gone to Broadmoor. It preyed on his mind; and one 
night he was found wandering excitedly up and down Fleet 
Street. He wanted to kill the lady who had written the last 
novel that had been sent to him, because she had called het 
heroine Meliora. ‘Called her a neuter plural !’ he was shriek- 
ing. Then he killed two policemen because he thought they 
looked as if they might be collaborating. Women don't 
realise their own power; they don’t know the awful misery 
and blight that they can cause by simply writing three-volume 
novels.” 

I ventured to inquire from the boy what were the usual rates 
of payment for this deadly work, and I was surprised to find 
they were very low indeed. I pointed out that it must be very 
difficult to get « man to undertake the writing of such 
reviews. 

“Tt is,” the boy said. 
anybody to read them.” 
“Then why do you put them in 7he Blank Asterisk)” 

* Custom.” 

3ut there’s no sense in it.” 

‘* None whatever,” the boy sobbed, as he withdrew. 

I knew now why the editor did not require to see samples 
of my work. I cannot, my dear aunt, continue the sad story in 
detail. For two years I have been reading books that have 
absolutely nothing new in them ; and there has been absolutely 
nothing new in my reviews of them either. Witha very few 
exceptions, all the authors and all the reviewers have got into 
grooves, and stuck there. The authors have the consolation 
of a loving public, but nobody loves the critics. From a 
number of 7he New Review I gather that they do not even 
love one another. I do not know how I have got through two 
years of it. I reached the climax the other night, when I 
asked myself, * Why is it that in fiction the characters who 
are satirical in their conversation are a/ways olive-coloured in 
their complexion?” The question maddens me. I cannot 
answer it. 

I have lately been buying didactic poems—in small quan- 
tities, so as not to excite suspicion. You have to sign a state- 
ment in the shop that you do not intend to read the poems, 
but only to give them away. I think I have got encugh 
didactic poetry now to induce the fatal lethargy. 

Good-bye, my dear aunt. Forgive my rash act. 

Your affectionate nephew —— 


“ But it’s far more difficult to get 








Tt seemed an eternity ere the cold grey of the dawn hovered in the east. 
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The ocean was a grey desert. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XNXIII. 
A CONFERENCE. 


How am I to convey the dramatic 
character of this interval of silence’ ‘The hush of the night 
worked like a spirit in the vessel, and the silence seemed 
to be deepened rather than disturbed by the dull, pinion-like 
beat of the mainsail swinging into the mast, by the occasional 
creak breaking forth from some slightly strained bulkhead, and 
by the half-muffled gurgling of some little lift of dark water 
laving the barque’s side. I could witness no temper in the 
men. Wherever there lay a scowl, it was no more than a part 
of the creature’s make. ‘Their faces were by this time familiar 
to me, and I could not mistake. Custom had even diminished 
something of the fierceness, and I may say the hideousness, ot 
the lemon-coloured man, whose corrugated brow and savage 
eyes had been among the earliest details of this ship to attract 
my attention on boarding her. Yet with the memory in me 
of what had just now been enacted—with thoughts in me of 
two corpses scarcely yet cold sinking, still sinking, at but a 
little distance from the vessel—-these men opposed a horribly 
formidable array of countenances to the gaze. ‘Their various 
dyes of complexion were deepened by the lantern light; the 
grotesque character of their attire seemed to intensify their 
tragic appearance. Their figures were as motionless as though 
they were acting a part as statues in a stage representation. 
At intervals one or another would look to right or left, but in 
the main their eyes were directed our way, and were chiefly 
fixed upon Helga. 

Jacob stared as though in a dream; Abraham, with his 
under-jaw hanging loose, appeared to be fascinated by Nakier. 
I longed to plunge into this silence, so to speak, to expend in 
speech and questions the emotions which were keeping my 
heart fiercely beating ; but I was held dumb by the notion that 
this stillness was a part of the solemnities which were to be 
employed for the protec tion of our lives. 

Punmeamootty re-entered the cuddy holding a 
Nakier took it from him, and coming round to us said : 

‘* Look, lady! look, Sah! You see dis is de Koran ’’—] 
observed that he sometimes said deand sometimes the—“ it is our 
religion. Weswearupon it. Look to make sure! 

I received the volume, and examined it. It was a manu- 
script, bound in leather, with a flap, and very elegantly orna- 
mented on the sides and back with some sort of devices in gold 
and colour. The writing was in red, and every page was 
margined with a finely ruled red line. What tongue it was 
written in I could not, of course, tell. I have since supposed 
it was in Arabic; but for us it might as well have been the 
Talmud as the Koran. I returned the book to Nakier. 

‘** It is allee right, you see, Sah,’’ he exclaimed, showing his 
wonderfully white teeth in a smile of gentle, respectful 
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There was now a pause. 
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congratulation that put a deeper glow into his eyes and 
gave a new beauty to his handsome features. 

‘*It may be the Koran,” said I. ‘I cannot 
take your word.”’ 

He turned to the men, and, with a passionate gesticulation, 
addressed them: on which they shouted out all as one man: 
** Yaas ! yaas ! Al-Koran! Al-Koran !’’—nodding and pointing 
and writhing and working with excess of Asiatic contortion. 

‘* We are quite content,”’ said I. 

Nakier withdrew to his end of the table, carrying the book 
with him. He stood erect, blending the grace of a reposing 
dancer with an air of reserved eagerness and enthusiasm. 

** Lady and you, Sah!’’ he exclaimed, while every dusky 
eye along the table was fixed intently upon him, ‘* you sabbe 
why we kill de capt’n and Misser Jones ¥ ‘Them two bad men 
them two wicked, shocking men. ‘They would make we poor 
Mussulmans sin, and would send we to hell. And why? Dey 
not care at heart our soul for tosave. We came here for work 
we gibdem dis fordere money ’’—he elevated his clenched hands, 
and then gesticulated as though he pulled and hauled—*‘ not 
dis, which is Allah’s,’’ striking his breast vehemently; by 
which, I presume, he signified his spirit or conscience. 

A rumbling murmur ran round the table. I should not 
have supposed the fellows understood the man; but 
escence was strong in every tawny face, and a universal nod 
followed when he struck his bosom. 

‘* We not all Malay,” he continued, ‘‘ but we are all men, 
lady. Wehab feeling—we hab hunger; we drink and cry and 
laugh like you all who are white anddo not believe inde Prophet. 
We have killed dose two shocking wicked men, and we are not 
sorry. No; itis justice!’’ he added, with a sudden piercing 
rise in his melodious voice, and a flash of the eye that was 
emphasised somewhat alarmingly by an unconscious clutch of 
his hand at the empty sheath strapped to his hip. But his 
manner instantly softened, and his voice sweetened again, 
though his behaviour seemed, while it lasted, to exercise an 
almost electrical influence over his people. They fluttered 
and swayed to it like wheat brushed by a wind, 
darting looks at one another and at us. But this ceased on 
Nakier resuming his former air. 

** Dis ship,’’ said he, ‘‘ is boun’ to Table Bay. Some of us 
be long to Cape Town. Allee want to get to Afric, and 
dem as not belong to Cape Town ship for dere own country 
But dis ship must not steer for Cape Town. When we arrive, it 
is asked, ‘ Where is de capt’n ? Where is Misser Jones?’ and 
we must not tell,’’ said he, smiling. 

** But where do you wish to go, then?’”’ said I, 
oppressed by the sudden simultaneous turning of the 
dark fiery eyes upon me. 

‘** Near to Cape Town,”’ said he. 

‘* But what do you call near to Cape Town ?’’ I asked. 


tell. I will 
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** Oh, dere will be a river—we find him. We anchor and 
go ashore and walkee walkee,’’ he exclaimed. 

Helga gave a little start. 

‘* What you and your mates wants is that we should put 
ye ashore somewhere? ’’ said Abraham. 

‘* Yaas, ” called the fellow 
appachelly. 

‘*No, no!” cried 
Near Cape Town, I say. 

** But to set ye ashore, anyhow?”’ 

The man nodded. 

‘*[T suppose you know, Nakier,’’ said I, with a 
dismay pressing like a weight upon my spirits, ‘‘ that this 
young lady and I wish to return home? The captain refused 
to part with us—he insisted on carrying us with him— we have 
a home to return to. Surely you do not intend that we should 
make the passage to the Cape in this barque ?”’ 

** Who will navigate de ship?’’ said Nakier. 

“Why, Mr. Wise will,’? I exclaimed, turning upon the 
boatman. 

** Blowed, then, if I dew!” 
“What! along with these—arter 
know nothen’ about longitude.’’ 

‘For mercy’s sake, man, don’t talk like 
‘* Miss Nielsen and I must be transhipped.’’ 

‘So must Oi!’’ said Abraham. 

** And Oi!’ hoarsely shouted Jacob. 

** What ees it you say?’’ exclaimed Nakier, smiling. 

‘“* Why, that we all of us wish to get aboard another vessel,” 
said I, *‘ and leave this barque in your hands to do whatever 
you like with.”’ 

There was a sharp muttering of ‘‘No, no!’ with 
fierce shaking of heads on either side the tablk Nakier made 
a commanding gesture and uttered a few words in his own 
‘*We must not speakee any ship, lady, and you, 
and Jacob, my mate. Cannot you 
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Nakier, ‘‘ not somewhere, Vise. 
Not too far for we to walkee.’ 


exclaimed Abraham, 
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that !’’ cried [, 


some 


tongue. 
Sah, and you, Misser Vise, 
tell why ?” 

‘Tf you're going to keep us here for fear ot our peach- 
ing,’’ cried Abraham, ‘‘ there ’s me for wan as is ready to take 
moy oath that Ill say nothen’ about what’s happened, 
purwiding you sale ly set us aboard another wessel.”’ 

Nakier strained his ear, with a puzzled face. ‘The language 
of Deal was happily unintelligible to him, for which I was 
exceedingly grateful, since nothing could be more imperilling 
than such talk as this. Helga, who all this while remained 
silent, seated in her chair, without lifting her eyes to my face 
or turning her head, said softly, in little more than a whisper. 
so that only I, who stood at her shoulder, could catch her 
accents, ‘‘ You can see by their faces, Hugh, that they are 
resolved. All this has been preconcerted. Their plans are 
formed, and they mean to have their way. We must seem 
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when Captain Bunting was alive?’ 

*Yaus, Sah! yaas, Sah!’’ said Nakier demonstratively, 
and Punmeamootty shouted ; ‘* Me wait allee same upon you 
and de sweet lady. Me sabbee what you like. Me get dem 
room ready,’? pointing to the mate’s and the captain’s cabins, 

I shook my head with a shudder, then said softly to Helga, 
whose gaze was bent on the table: ‘‘Can you suggest any- 
thing further for me to say to them ?”’ 

“Nothing. Get them to take their oath, Hugh.”’ 

* Nakier!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘we consent to your proposals. 
Among us we will navigate this ship for you. But first you 
and your mates will swear by that Koran in which you believe 
J Ippose it is the Koran” 

“Oh, yaas, yaas!’’ heecried, and there was a gi 
of * yaases.’ 

** You must swear by that sacred book of yours not to harm 
us: to be our friends; to serve us and do our bidding a 
though we were the officers of this ship. Explain this to your 
men, and let them take the oath in theirs and your country’ 
fashion, and we shall be satisfied.’’ 

On this he addressed them. I hear now his melodious 
voice and witness his animated handsome face as he poured 
forth his rich unintelligible syllables. It was difficult to look 
it the fellow and not believe that he was some prince of his 
own nation. ‘There was nothing in his scarecrow clothes to 
impair the dignity of h’s mien and the grace of his motions. 
I could conceive of him as a species of man-serpent capable of 
fascinating and paralysing with his marvellous eyes, holding 
his victim motionless till he should choose to strike. His 
influence over the others was manifestly supreme, and I had 
no doubt whatever that the tragedy which had been enacted 
wus his and wholly his by the claim of creation and command. 
While he talked I would here and there mark a dingy face 
with a look of expostulation in it. The lamp swinging fairly 
over the table yielded light enough to reveal expressions. 
When he had ceased there was a little hubbub of voices, a 
running growl, so to speak, of discontent. One cried out to 
him, and then another, and then a third, but in notes of 
expostulation rather than temper. 

Helga, without turning her head, said to me, ‘‘I expect 
they wish us to swear too. Your bare assurance does not 
satisfy them.”’ 

‘The guess seemed a shrewd one, and highly probable, but 
the men’s talk was sheer Hebrew to the four of us. Nakier 
ltetened, darting looks from side to side, then suddenly lifted 
beth his hands in the most dramatic posture of denunciation 
that could be imagined, and hissed some word to them, where- 
wpon every man fell as silent as though he had been shot. He 

icked up the volume and extended it to the fellow next 
im 

‘* Takee, takee,’’ he cried, speaking that we might under- 
stand. ‘‘ Lady, and you, Sah, Misser Vise and Jacob my mate, 
dis is de Mussulman oath we men now take. I speak not well 
your language, but dis is my speech in English of what you 
shall hear.’’ Then, composing his countenance and turning up 
his eyes till nothing gleamed but the whites of them in his 
dark visage, he exclaimed in a profoundly devotional tone and 
in accents as melodious as singing :— 

** In de name of Allah de most merciful, and de good Lord 
of all things, if break dis oath do 1, den, O Allah, may I go to 
Hell !”’ 

He paused, then turned to the man who held the volume, 
who forthwith held the book at arm’s length above his head 
and pronounced in his native tongue what we might suppose 
the oath that Nakier had essayed to make English of. This 
done, the book was handed to the next man, and so it went 
round, all in dead silence, broken only by the strange, wildly 
solemn accentsof the oath-taker, and I noticed that the glittering 
eyes of Nakier rested upon every man as he swore, as though 
he constrained him to take the vow by his gaze. 

Abraham and his mate looked on with open mouths, breath- 
ing deeply. The book came to Nakier. He was about to lift 
it, paused, and spoke to the fierce-looking fellow that was 
called Ong-Kew-Ho, who immediately glided out of the 
cabin—none of these men seemed to walk: the motion of 
“heir legs rosembled that of skaters. I was wondering what 
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was to happen next, when the fellow who had been stationed 
at the wheel arrived. Nakier addressed him. Immediately 
he extended his arms and levelled his forefingers at us as the 
others had; then elevated the book and recited the oath. 

** All this looks very honest,’’ I whispered to Helga. 

Then Nakier took the oath, handed the volume to a man, 
and said something. Instantly every man’s arms were pointed 
at us, with the index fingers touching, and a minute later 
all the men, saving Nakier, had quitted the cabin. 

** You see, lady, it is allee right,’’ said he, smiling. 

“Yes, we are satisfied,’ she exclaimed, rising from her 
chair; but her eye caught the stain on the deck ; an expression 
of horror-worked in her fave like a spasm, and she brought her 
hand to her breast with a half-stifled exclamation. 

*“When day come,’ said Nakier, addressing Helga, 
‘we look at de chart and find out de place for you to steer 
we to.”’ 

His bearing was still full of Eastern grace and courtesy. 
No expression entered his face to deform its beauty; yet 
somchow I seemed sensible of a subtle spirit or quality of 
command in the fellow, as though he was now disguising his 
sense of power and possession with difficulty. It was clear 
that he looked to Helga mainly, if not wholly, for what was 
to be done for them. 

“You shall point out the spot you have 
said she 

** You sabbee navigation, sweet lady ?’ 

“Among us,’’ she answered, with a motion of her hand 
that comprehended the two boatmen and myself, ‘we shall 
be able to do all you require.” 

Ife made a sort of salaam to her, and said, looking at 
Abraham, ‘*‘ Who keep de watch? ”’ 

‘* Whose watch on deck is it?’’ I asked. 

“The starboard’s—moine,’’ answered Abraham, with an 
uneasy shuffling of his feet. 

‘** Allee right, Mr. Vise; allee right! It is veree fine night. 
I go now to sleep,’’ said Nakier, and he went in his sliding, 
spirit-like fashion to the cuddy door, and vanished in the 
blackness on the quarterdeck. 

The four of us stood grouped at the head of that little table, 
staring at one another. Now that the coloured crew were gone, 
a sense of the unreality of what had happened possessed me. 
It was like starting from a nightmare, with the reason in 
one slowly dominating the horror raised by the hideous 
phantasmagoria of sleep. 

**We must not seem to be standing here as though we were 
planning and plotting,’’ exclaimed Helga. ‘‘ Dark figures out 
in that shadow there are watching us.” 

“That ’s right enough, Miss,’’ said Abraham ; ‘‘ but what ’s 
to be done ?”’ 

** Here stands a man,’’ cried Jacob, hotly, striking his breast, 
‘fas dorn’t mean for to be carried to the Cape in a bloomin’ 
wessel full o’ bloody savages; and that’s speaking straight !’’ 

** Hush!’ cried I. ‘Soften those leather lungs of yours, 
will you?”’ 

‘* Ain’t there no firearms knocking about? ’* said Abraham. 

‘*T hope not,”’ said Helga; ‘‘we shall be able to manage 


in your mind,”’ 
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without firearms !’ 
| looked at her white face but resolved mouth and steady 
spirited blue gaze. 

‘* What is in your mind, Helga? 

** An idea not yet formed,’’ she answered. ‘Give me time 
to think. I believe that not only are our lives to be saved but 
the vessel too!’’ 

**Ha!’? cried Abraham, with a thirsty look. 
sailor’s lass to get such a fancy as that into her head! 
Cockney if I don’t seem to see a salwage job here !”’ 

But Jacob was staring at us gloomily. 

‘**“What I says is this,’’ he exclaimed, addressing us with 
his fists clenched: ‘* Ifere be three Englishmen and a gal with 
the heart of two men in her’’—‘‘Softly!” I interposed 

‘with the heart of two men in her,’ he continued, with a 
shake of his fist; ‘ and what’s forward? He-leven whisps of 
coloured yarn! He-leven heffigies, with backbones separately 
to be broke like this!’’—He crooked his knee, and made as 
if he were breaking a stick across it.—‘‘ Are we,’’ he cried, 
with the blood mounting to his face and an expression of wrath 
sparkling in his eyes—* are we fower—three men and a young 
lady—to quietly sit down and wait to be murdered, or are we 
to handle ’em as if they was a pack of apes, to be swept below 
and smothered under hatches as a breeze o’ wind ’ud blow a 
coil of smoke along 

‘** Lower your voice, man!” I whispered. 
want?—to court the death that you bolted aloft to escape f 

‘* What’s to prevent us,’’? he continued, muffling his tone, 
though the fierceness of his temper hissed in every breath he 
expelled—‘‘ what ’s to prevent us a-doing this?’ More’n than 
the watch are below; three or fower may be on deck. Ain't 
the scuttle forrards to be clapped down over the forecustle, 
where they lie safe as if they was at the bottom of a well a 
hundred foot deep ? Ain’t that to be done? And if the three 
or fower that’s knocking about on deck aren’t to be handled 
by us three men—good noight! ”’ 

He rounded his back upon us in sheer contempt of passion. 

‘* We may do better than that,’’ said Helga. 

**You’re for supposing that they ain’t going to keep a 
bright look-out, mate,’’ said Abraham. ‘‘See here! What’s 
good to be done, these here hands you ’11 find egal to,”’ smiting 
first his left then his right knuckles; ‘‘ but s’elp me Moses 
I ’in not here to be killed. Them chaps are born knife-stickers. 
Touch one, and you ’re groaning at your length on deck with a 
mortal wound in your witals. And if what we do ain’t 
complete—if so be as they’re wan too many for us—and it’s 
eleven to three, remember that, mate—what’s to happen? 
Ask yourself the question! For the lady’s sake, I’m for all 
caution.”’ 

‘*‘We must not remain debating here,’’ said I. ‘‘ They 
believe us sincere. There are eyes watching us, as Miss Niel- 
sen says. This holding a council is not going to reassure 
them. If you object to keeping a look-out, Abraham, I’1l 
take charge.”’ 

**T will keep you company, Hugh,”’ said Helga. 

*“No, no!”’ cried Abraham. ‘‘ It’s moy watch, and Oi’ll 
keep it.”’ 

He went clumsily, and with a bewildered manner, to the 
companion-steps. 

“T’ll remain along wi’ ye, Abey,’’ said Jacob. ‘‘ Arter 
what I saw as I stood at the wheel—the poor chap’s cry—the 
way they chucked him overboard’’—— He buried his eyes 
in his coat-sleeve. ‘‘'The cussed murderers!”’’ he exclaimed, 
lifting his face, and looking savagely around. 

**Come!”’ cried Abraham, ‘‘if ye mean to come! 
your temper a-going to do for us ?”’ 

**T "ll relieve you at four o’clock,’’ said I, looking at the 
timepiece, the hands of which stood at a quarter before two. 

The men went on deck, and, turning down the lamp—for 
the revelation of the light served as a violent irritant to the 
nerves on top of the fancy of the secret, fiery-eyed observation 
of us without—I seated myself beside Helga on a locker to 
whisper and to think. 

The girl and I had passed through some evil, dark, and 
dangerous hours since we first came together in that furious 
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Saturday night's gale; but never was the worst of them all 
compwable to this middle watch through which we sat, fv2 
hard upon two hours of it, in gloom, in the ocean silence 
that lay upon the barque, imagining the movement of da:k 
shapes in the blackness that came like a wall to the cabin-door, 
and the gleam of swiftly recoiling eyes peering at us through 
the cabin skylight. Regularly through the stillness sounded 
the combined tread of Abraham and his mate over our heads, 
with sometimes a halt that almost startled the ear, while we 
could clearly catch the rambling growling of their conversation 
as they passed the skylight on their way to and fro. 

Yet strangdy enough—I am speaking for myself—the 
horror of the double assassination did not lie upon my 
spirit with the deadening weight I should have imagined 
as the effect of so shocking, sudden, and bloody a tragedy. 
That which might have been acute horror was subdued into 
little more than a dull and sickening consternation by 
perception of our own peril. Yet 1 would look at those 
berths lying on either side the cuddy-front as though from 
either one or the other of them the figure of the captain or his 
mate must stalk! The stain upon the cabin-deck lay black 
as ink against the captain’s door. Oh! to think that that 
was all of him his barque now contained ! 

We sat whispering about the unhappy creature and his 
wretched subordinate ; then our talk went to other matters. 
I told Helga we need not question that the intention of the 
crew was to cast the vessel away upon some part of the South 
African coast, near enough to Cape ‘Town to enable them to 
trudge the distance, but too remote from civilisation for the 
movements of the barque to be witnessed. That was thei 
resolution, I said: I would swear to it as though it had been 
revealed tome. That they would never suffer us three men to 
land alive we might be as sure as that they had slaughtered 
Bunting and his mate. 

**'Their oath counts for nothing, you think ?”’ said she. 

I answered, nothing: they would value their lives above 
their oath. Not likely they would suffer us to testify 
to their crime. Under the serpent-fair exterior of Nakicr lay 
as passionless a capacity of murder as ever formed the mechiani- 
cal instinct of any deadly beast or reptile. 

‘*His eye,’’ I said, ‘* will never be off us.’”? Even as we 
whispered, his gaze or that of another subtle as himself might 
be upon us. He was the one to fear, and this carried me into 
asking, ‘*‘ What is to be done ?’’ 

Yet before the hands of the clock were upon the hour of 
four we knew what was to be done. It was wholly Helga’s 
scheme. Her little brain had planned it all, but it was noi 
until she spoke and delivered her plot bit by bit that I under- 
stood the reason of her silence while I had been feverishly 
whispering my fears, talking of the captain, of Nakier, of the 
treachery of the Malay and Cingalese miscreants, and asking, 
as one might think aloud, ‘‘ What is to be done ?’’ 

We went on deck at four; it was the darkest hour of the 
night, but very quiet. I bade Abraham and the other man go 
forward and turn in as had heretofore been their custom. 

‘““Not a word!’’ I cried, in swift response to the first of 
Jacob’s remonstrance. ‘‘I cannot speak here. There are 
thirsty ears at the wheel. We have planned that long before 
this time to-morrow the barque shall be our own, with nothing 
more for you to do than to calculate the value of the salvage. 
I’li find an early chance to explain—but not here! not now ! 
Forward with you both, for our lives depend upon the fellows 
believing that we have confidence in them.’’ 

This [ spoke as rapidly as intelligibility would permit, and, 
with Helga, drew away from them, moving towards the wheel. 
They hung as though staring and deliberating a few moments, 
then, without a word, went forward. 

I spoke pleasantly to the fellow at the helm—what man it 
was I could not see—said that the vessel’s course was the right 
navigation for the South African coast, and so forth. He 
answered me throatily, with a not» of satisfaction in his thick 
speech, and then Helga and I fell to quietly pacing the deck. 

We took great care to speak low; so nimble and ghostly 
were the movements of this coloured crew that it was impossible 
to tell where a nan might be lying listening and hidden. 
‘Twice I beheld the flitting of a shadow in the obscurity round 
about the mainmast, and all the while I walked I was again 
and again casting a look behind me. 

It seemed an eternity ere the cold grey of the dawn hovered 
in the east. The first sight the bleak and desolate light revi aled 
was a patch of dark crimson abreast of the companion, close 
against the rail, marking the spot where the unhappy mate 
had been stabbed. ‘The barque stole glimmering out to the 
daylight, lifting her ashen canvas with a gloom about the deck 
where the forecastle ended as though the blackness of the 
night had been something tangible, and the lingering shadows 
betwixt the rails fragments and tatters of it. 1 swept the 
sea-line. The ocean was a grey desert floating in thin lines 
of swell which made it resemble a vast carpet stirred by a 
draught of wind. But the small breeze of the previous evening 
was still with us, and the broad bows of the vessel broke the 
water into wrinkles fine-drawn as piano-wire as she swam 
forwards, slowly rolling. 

Three of the crew sat, squatting like Lascars, against the 
long-boat. I called, and they instantly sprang to their feet 
and came aft. 

‘* Get scrapers,”’ said I, ‘and work that stain out of the 
deck fast as you can move your arms.”’ 

They sprang forwards, returned with the necessary tools, 
and, in a minute, were on their knees scraping violently. With 
a dreadful feeling of sickness of heart I rejoined Helga at the 
other end of the deck. 

The sun rose; the morning was to be a bright one; the 
heavens went, in a clear tropic blue, into the south and west, 
and in the north-east the clouds, like a scattering of frosted 
silver, hung high and motionless—mere pearly feathers of 
vapour, to be presently absorbed. Helga went below, to her 
cabin under the deck. When I asked her if she did not feel 
timid at the idea of penetrating those gloomy depths alone, 
she smiled, and, merely saying, ‘‘Ah, Hugh! you have called 
me a brave girl, but you do not believe me to be so,’’ she left 
me. 

It was shortly after seven o’clock that I spied Nakier stand- 
ing in the galley door talking to someone within. I called to 
him: he immediately knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and, 
slipping the inch of sooty clay into his breast, approached me. 
His salute was full of respect, and he surveyed me with eyes 
so gentle and so cordial that one looked to see the engaging 
tenderness of his heart overflowing his face in smiles. So much 
for appearances! The most poisonous-fanged rogue of them 
all in that barque full of coloured wretches made miscreants 
and murderers of by Captain Joppa Bunting’s theories of 
conversion might have passed to every eye as one of the 
very few sweet-souled men in this great world of wrong- 
headed humanity ! 

‘*T want you to send Abraham to me, Nakier,”’ sa:d I, in 
the civilest manner I could command. ‘It is his watch 
below, but I desire his presence and help while I overhaul the 
captain’s cabin for charts, for instruments of navigation ancl 
so forth.”’ 

He sought to veil, by drooping his lids, the keen glance hi 
shot at me. 
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**Yaas, I send Misser Vise to you, Sah,’’ said he; ‘‘ but 
first I would like to speakee about dat place we sail to. We 
have agree, and we ask you,”’ he continued, with a smile that 
put an expression of coaxing into his handsome face, ‘‘ to 
agree allee same with us to sail for Mossel Bay. It is a very 
good bay, and it have a nice little town.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said I; ‘‘and when we get there, what do you 
mean to do with the ship?” 

‘Qh, we allee go ashore,’’ he answered. 

He then asked me if I knew where Mossel Bay was situated. 
I answered that [ had never heard of the place, but that 
if it was down on the charts we should undoubtedly be 
able to carry the barque to it. I then again requested him to 
send Abraham aft that he and I and the young lady might 
examine the contents of the captain’s cabin, ascertain the 
situation of the ship when observations were last taken, and 
confer as to the course to be steered. I thought he hesi- 
tated for an instant, but, with true Malay swiftness of 
resolution that scarcely gave me time to note the hang of 
the mind in him, he exclaimed: ‘*I will send Misser Vise, 
Sah,’’? and went forward. 

In a few minutes Abraham arrived. He was speedily 
followed by Jacob, who hung about in the waist, looking 
wistfully att. He, however, was to be talked to afterwards, 
for the policy of the three of us was to keep as separate as 
possible, coming together only under some such excuse as I had 
now invented. The men who formed the watch on deck were 
** loating about,’ to use the expressive vulgarism, one lounging 
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EDINBURGH DISTURBED AND 
DISINTERRED., 

Disturbed, disinterred, and almost disembowelled—such is the 
fate the fear of which has for some time agitated with appre- 
hensions the Queen of the North upon her hilly throne. 
All strangers know what is the special beauty of Edinburgh. 
It is not merely that there is an Old ‘Town and a New. each 
admirable in its way. In the New Town the city “throws her 
white arms to the sea” in a succession of fair freestone 
terraces climbing the short slope on one side and filling the 
long descent to the blue waters of the Forth on the other. In 
the Old there is a duskier grandeur and a steeper slope still— 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high. 

Sut the uniqueness of Edinburgh is that the old and the new, 
the dark and the fair, the squalor and the splendour, which in 
other towns must be sought out separately, are here brought 
face to face with each other, and set in vivid contrast on either 
side of the long green valley that once was the Norloch. Now 
it is precisely this vale of rest—this strip of quiet beauty 
between the old and the new—which has been threatened, 
and to some extent has been already destroyed. Our Engrav- 
ing shows the western half of that long valley—the half 
which still remains a haunt of ancient peace, as it was in the 
days when the waves of the North Loch, or Norloch, rippled 
under the castle, and the wild-duck “ squattered on whistling 
wings” in full security across it. ‘The other end of it is 


fiend threatens us. The North British, who ought never to 
have been allowed to pass through the centre of Edinburgh, 
now say, with justice, that what they have is too small 
for them. They want more for luggage, if not for passenges 
trains, and they want a broader strip of the gardens. 
It may be right so far; but the question is, Where is this 
to end? 

3ut the ancient memories, as well as the modern beauties, 
of Edinburgh are threatened in unexpected ways. At the 
farther end of the Engraving our readers will notice a big 
barn-like edifice, with a good spire rising between us and 
two others in the distance. It is St Cuthbert’s Church, not 
ancient but on a very ancient site. Its predecessor was pounded 
in 1745 by the Hanoverian guns, in 1689 by the Jacobite guns, 
and in 1650 by the cannon of the Covenant. But, even before 
the Reformation, while church succeeded to church, the 
churchyard here was slowly filled with the unnumbered dead, 
till, in 1874, it had risen high above the outside level, and 
was closed by public authority. It is now proposed, not a 
day too soon, to rebuild or replace the present ugly edifice 
by something which shall not be such a blot on the land- 
scape. But the proposal to extend the new building over a 
crowded part of the churchyard, and to sink the foundations 
through that to the rock, has raised a question in the Scottish 
Law Courts. The opposition to it has been founded on the 
assumed feelings of a few hundreds of living persons with 
near relatives laid in that corner, and it seems to be forgotten 
that there is also an antiquarian question of much interest. 
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WEST PRINCES STREET, FROM THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


avainst the bulwark-rail with another talking to him; here a 
fellow squatting like a Hindoo blowing a cloud, there a couple 

trolling ten feet of deck, their arms folded upon their breasts. 
There was no gesticulation, no excitement, nothing of the 
swift fierce whispered conversation significant with the flashing 
of the askant glance that had been noticeable down to the dusk 
ef the previous evening. Nakier paced the weather-side of the 
forecastle. I never once caught him looking our way, yet I 
could feel that the fellow had us in his eye as fully as though 
his stare was a level one. 

‘* Abraham,”’ said I, ‘‘I have sent for you under the pre- 
tence of helping me to overhaul the dead skipper’s stock of 
nautical appliances. My real motive is to create an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint you with the plot Miss Nielsen and | 
settled between us while we were in the cuddy. Don’t look 
knowing, man! Put on as honest and stupid a Deal beach air 
as you can manufacture.”’ 

‘T called to Nakier. 

‘““The barque will want watching. Step aft and keepa 
look-out while we are below, will you?’’ and followed by 
Abraham I entered the cuddy. 

(To be continued.) 


The London Gazette contains a Treasury Warrant stating 
that on and after July 1 the Postmaster-General will be 
empowered to pay compensation, not exceeding £50 in each 
instance, in the event of any article of value forming part of a 
parcel being lost or damaged while in transit to any of the 
following places: India (including the whole continent of 
India, Burmah, Aden, and Zanzibar). Ascension, Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Honduras, British North Borneo, Cyprus, 
Falkland Islands, Gambia, Gibraltar, Grenada, Hong Kong, 
Labuan, Leeward Islands, Newfoundland, St. Helena, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Straits Settlements, Tobago, and Trinidad. 





unfortunately already devastated by the feet of the iron horse, 
the North British Railway having been allowed many years 
ago to spread itself over what once were the charming 
gardens of the Trinity College. Even through West Princes 
Street Gardens, it sends a double line of rails, but 
these are concealed in our Engraving by the trees which 
adorn the southern bank, and so the centre of the fierce 
old metropolis still looks like a rest for the weary. 
Indeed, the farthest end of our View is filled by a very 
ancient graveyard, of which more presently. But high 
on the left rises the huge basalt block which is crowned 
by the castle ramparts—the “crag” whose “tail,” formed 
in geologic ages, stretches out as the long ridgy back of the 
Old Town. And onthe right we have, of course, the New Town, 
represented here by the houses, elubs, and hotels along the 
white line of Princes Street. Now it is precisely upon this 
peaceful spot that the spoiler has descended. The rivalry 
between the two great Scottish railway companies has recently 
become very intense, and to two sappers of that kind nothing 
issacred. First came the Caledonian, and, complaining that 
the North British had been allowed to pass through the centre 
of Edinburgh, they asked to do so too, by means of—a tunnel 
under Princes Street! Our readers may trace the bank pro- 
posed to be tunnelled along the right of the picture, and they 
may conceive the double danger of vibration to the residents 
of that palatial line of houses, and of devastation to the 
garden trees from the proximity of the tunnel fumes. 
Fortunately, the Parliamentary conimitt@é “anticipated the 
protests of Edinburgh citizens and artists, and the Cale- 
donian are in the meantime occupying themselves in build- 
ing a huge station at the west end of Princes Street. 
The preparations make the place hideous in the meantime, 
and what is to be hoped rather than expected is that the 
buildings when completed may be worthy of one of the finest 
sites in Europe. But alroady the other hoof of the steam- 





For below the recent interments lie generation after generation 
of Scotsmen, some of them buried at least as far back as 
before the Crusades and the Scottish War of Independenege 
under Wallace and Bruce. It is, perhaps, a question capable 
of precise calculation, how much of the sixteen or eighteen 
feet in depth of once human mould belongs to the Catholic 
consecrated ground before 1560,and how much to the accumn- 
lations that follow. For all through the days of the Royal 
Stewarts, and of their high-strung daughter Mary, the West 
Kirk graveyard filled and grew ; and it was when her son sat 
on an English throne that Scott, whom nothing escaped, brings 
it before us as it looked at that intermediate time. Ritchie 
Moniplies, rising with sore bones from St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
remembers the “green graffs in St. Cuthbert’s Kirkyard, 
where ane may sleep as if they were in a down bed, till they 
hear the lavrock singing up in the air as high as the castle,” 
while as to these London kirkyards, “ Dead folk may sleep 
yonder sound enow, but deil haet else.” But the dead folk in 
the ancient Edinburgh churchyard are threatened not only by 
Presbyterian church restorers, but by their natural enemies, 
the railway ; and the restorers have joined the Edinburgh 
artists in their protest against the latter. It is indeed 
impossible to see how the present railway can be much widened 
as it goes out of Princes Street Gardens without crashing 
through the.graves and adding largely to the three hundred 
recent bodies whose remains the new church would displace. 
The reminder is timely. Those who have a reverent care for 
the ancient memories of so famous a town will be most 
likely to cherish a fender regard for its modern loveliness. 
And the graves of ten thousand households, stretching back 
to the dawn of Scottish history, ought to be one more barrier 
against handing over Scotland's “ darling seat” to be squatted 
upon by two fire-breathing modern companies. Is there not 
still time for Parliament to insist upon adequate safeguards 
and securities ? 8. 
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HEN, in 1867, the tercentenary of the death of 
W Lawrence Sheriff was celebrated, there was little or 
nothing remaining in existence which could keep his 

* distinct before Rugbeian There was 


memory lively or eyes. 


outward man, no 
first he 
had 
names and new 
Sheriffe, of 


anything 


likeness on canvas or in stone of the 


stely tomb, no relic of the house in Rugby where 


school, The very site of the buildings 
New 


Law rence 


established the 
been changed than a century, 
fame had turned the “free schoole of 
London, gro Rugby very different 


that ever entered into the 


more 


into a from 


imagination of the founder, or was 


There is nothing medieval 


no old buildings, 


foreshadowed in his “ intent. 


about Rugb no old statutes, no traditional 


observances connecting the present with the distant past. 


The outer shell is modern—partly made up of the quiet, 


modest buildings erected in the second decade of this century, 


but mainly composed of the staring combinations of bricks 


of every hue—red bricks, yellow bricks, blue bricks, in streaks 


and checks and squares and patches, which characterise the 


numerous edifices raised since the tercentenary. ‘The inner 


Arnold, the public 
it becomes this article to 


spirit is the spirit of modern school 
spirit, OF the 
observe modest 
age of Arnold, 


which made it 


present generation 
Rugby is the 
life, 


answer the good intent 


silence. The golden age of 


who breathed into the school a spirit of 


. more than ever before, “ 


of our religious founder,” as the school collect puts it, and 


train up many a “ profitable member of the Church and Com- 
monwealth,” 

For many after its foundation the story of 
Rugby School is not one of much public interest, the names 
connected with it are not often those of men known far 
ne their own circle. Yet is it not devoid of points of wider 
interest : it is a story which throws some light on the history 
rlish schools, and which shows how some, at 


long years 


and growth of Eng 
least, of the conditions were prepared which rendered possible 
the development of our present system of public schools. 

All men marvellous outburst of educational 
real in the 


know of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The time when “ Greece crossed 
in the revival of letters, and especially of Greek 
of the founding of St. Paul’s School by 
reign of Henry VIII., beginning of 
ultra-conservatives of the day raised what 
Sir Thomas More wrote to Colet that it 
this school raiseda storm ; for “itis like the 
hidden for the ruin 
of barbarous party carried the day. 
Numbers of grammar schools were founded, chiefly out of 
by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
Later, the energy and public spirit which marked the men of 
Queen Elizabeth's day led many private persons to wish to do 


the Alps 4 
learning, the time 
Colet, in the 
the change. ‘The 

Opposition they could. 


early is the 


was no wonder that 
wooden horse in which armed Greeks were 
Troy.” Bat the new 


confiscated monastic revenues, 


their part to compass “ the ruin of barbarous Troy "—the expul- 


and the diffusion of knowledge. So we get 


John Lyon 


sion of ignorance 
that goodly company of founders such as were 
of Harrow, yeoman, and Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, of Rugby. 
When, or or for what Sheriff left his 
town and journeyed to London, history does not record. 
In the reign of Edward VI. we find him prospering in business 
ais a household accounts of Princess Elizabeth 
are still in existence, and contain many entries of payments to 
Lawrence Shreffe or Sherif (his name is spelt with almost as 
necessaries.” A 


how, cause Lawrence 


native 


grocer. The 


many varieties as Wyclif's) for “ spices and 
few years later, when Elizabeth was Queen, it is recorded that 


he presented as a New Year gift “a sugar-loaf, a box of 


ginger, a box of nutmegs, and a pound of cinnamon,” and in 
return received from her Majesty “ one gilt salt with a cover, 
7 oz.” One or two other signs of prosperity there are—a grant 
of arms made to him by the Heralds’ election to the 
Vice-Wardenship of the Grocers’ Company single 
incident besides which does more than all these dry details to 


College, 


—and one 


tell us something about the character of the man. 

after the “ stir of Wiat” in the reign of Queen Mary, 
it fortuned one to one Robert Farrer to be at the 
* from whence he was seldom absent.” 


Soon 
morning 
Rose Tavern in Newgate, 
The story with this evil character of one of the actors is recorded 
Book of Martyrs.” To him and his three companions 
* Laurence Shiriffe, time had 
will to him,” share a cup 
the wine 


in Foxe's * 


enter grocer, who of long 
down to 
hints that 
had 


against 


borne good and so sat 


of wine and a gossip with him. Foxe 


got into Farrer’s head; at all events, he “ not considera- 


began to rail Princess 


things styling her a “Jill,” 


tion who were present,” and 
Elizabeth 
ascribing Wyatt’s rebellion to her, 
to the 
hop headless or be fried with faggots.” 
Sheriff's could no 
acquaintance 
so unreverently 
I have 


among other pretty 
and expressing hopes that, 

and her friends “should 
This was too much for 


forbeare his old 


sooner than come Crown, she 


patience: “ He longer 
and neighbour Farrer in speaking 
of his Mistresse, but 
him, loved thee 
and have had a good opinion of thee ; 
of thee that I I defie thee, 
thee I am _ her servant, 
isa Princesse.and the daughter of a Noble King, 
and it evill becometh thee to call her a Jill; and 
I say thou art a knave, and I 
will complaine upon thee.’ ‘Doe thy worst,’ sayd 
that I said I will say againe. And 
so Shiriffe came from his company.”  Farrer’s 
confidence that little would come to him 
from the Commission was not misplaced. Sheriff 
told his tale boldly before Bishop Bonner and 
the other members, but got little more than 
excuses for his adversary, and a faint promise 
that they would rebuke him for his “ undiscreete 
words.” 


sayd unto 
as a neighbour, 
but, hearing 
and I tell 


and shee 


‘ Farrer, 


now heare, 


Grace’s sworn 


for thy so saying, 
Farrer ; ‘ for 


harm 


be wondered at that, 
loyalty, he 
was no more 
and his royal mistress came to the throne. The 
felt that the time was come 
earthly affairs, and his 
to his native village. On 
July 22, 1567, he executed his will, being then, 
as he himself, “sick of body, but of 
good and perfect remembrance, for which thanked 
be God.” Therein, after a list of sums 
bestowed on kindly public-spirited 


legacies 


not to 
and 


However, it is 


with this simple courageous 


prospered when the Commission 
years passed on; he 
settle his 
thoughts turned 


for him to 
baci 


describes 


long 
various and 
purposes, and after 
and maids and ’prentices, he goes on to state his purpose that 
hereditaments in the county of 
should be 


house 


assigned to relatives 
“his lands, tenements, and 
Warwick,” together 
by his trastees for the 


with a sum of money, used 


foundation of a “ schoole and 
according to the tenor of a certayne 
that behalfe.” Such 
Rugby School Charity, 


in Rugby, 


almeshouses in Rugbye, 
writeing, conteyneing mine intent in 
was the original endowment of the 
consisting of the founder's house and premises 
the neighbouring parsonage of Brownsover, and the sum of 
one hundred pounds. 

The document alluded to above, and known as “The Intent 
of Lawrence Sheriff,” is the nearest approach to original 
statutes connected with the charity. In it the founder lays 
down his wishes as to the school and almshouses: a * fayre 
and convenyent schoole howse” is to be built near to the old 
dwelling-house, “an honest, discreete, and learned man, being 


a Master of Arts, is to be reteyned to teach a free grammar 


he is to have the mansion house to dwell in, 
aud a yearly salary gf £12; the school is to be open chiefly 
“to the children of Rugby and Brounesover afcresaid, and 
next for such as bee of otker places thereunto ad:>yning ” ; 
and it “ shall bee for ever called the Free Schoole of Lawrence 
Sheriffe, of London, 

No doubt the “schoole howse,” or big school-room, 
built soon after the founder's death. No vestige, not even a 
picture, remains of this old mansion house and school-room. 
It stood in the heart of the town, on the north side of the 
nearly two hundred years it was the 
free schoole.” Tor the greater part of 
that time it seemed likely that Lawrence Sheriff's bequest 
would only add one more to the numerous little “ grammar 
sprinkled about in English towns and v llages, giving 
a scanty education to the few children which the place itself 
could provide. Only one account of the edifice is known to 
but that has some points so quaint that it is worth 
1809, who had had ex- 


schoole therein ” ; 


grocer.” 
was 


parish church. For 
headquarters of the “ 


schools ” 


exist, 
reproducing. In an old Rugbeian, 
perience both of the old premises and the new, sent the follow- 
ing reminiscences to the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine 
* Mr. Urban,—The original school-room at Rugby in which I 


DR. PERCIVAL, HEAD MASTER. 

received the first part of my education, under Dr. Knail, was a 
long, rather lofty room, built with Sanhen, eepente © the church. 
The house was very indifferent. I have said many a lesson in 
a small room into which the Doctor occasionally called some 
boys, and in which he smoked many a pipe, the fragrance of 
which was abundantly retained in the blue cloth hangings 
with which it was fitted up. On the Anniversary, 
in the summer, the school was strewed with 
trustees attended, and speeches were made by several of the 
boys, some in Latin, some in English. . . . Ido not recollect 
any playground belonging to the old school, but there was a 
of ground beyond the churchyard sometimes assed by 
It is even reported that the churchyard itself served as 
Strange con- 
with the 


which was 
rushes, the 


piece 
them.” 
a playground for Lawrence Sheriff's scholars. 
trast between the half-timbered gabled house, 
fragrance of the head-magisteérial pipe in the hangings of its 
low rooms, and the youngsters playing in the churchyard in 
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the days of old, and the present magnificence of close 
and quadrangles, and manifold modern appliances 
for work and play! 

Two causes in especial helped to bring about this 
contrast. One of these was the famous codicil ; the 
other was the high-handed attempt of King James IT. 
to sweep out of Magdalen College, Oxford, all its 
members who would not submit to his absolute 
authority. 

A few years before his death, Lawrence Sheriff 
had bought four-and-twenty acres of land in the 
outskirts of London, in Lamb’s Conduit Fields, for 
£320. One third of this he had left to his sister. 
Six weeks after he made his will, he executed a 
codicil at Rugby, by which he revoked the legacy 
of £100 which he had originally set aside for the 
charity, and substituted for it this third part of the 
Why he made this transference is 
wholly unknown. In after times it proved to be of 
immense moment to the fortunes of the school. For 
a hundred years after the founder's death, indced, 
The property of 


estate in London. 


little or no progress was made. 
the charity was diverted from its proper use, and the 
income mostly pocketed by some nephews of Lawrence Sheriff. 
The masters could not get even their meagre £12. In 1651 it 
appears that the master sneceeded in getting just 2s. 7d. in 
actualcash., It was not till 1653, after a long and tedious law- 
suit, that the matter was ended, and the wicked nephew, who 
lived to an extreme old age, was forced to take his fingers off 
the spoil. Even then the London estate was worth little ; but 
in after years it was properly managed by the trustees. In 1748 
the total income of the charity was under £117; but a few 
years later the leases were to fall in, and the value of the pro- 
perty to increase by leaps and bounds. So it came to pass 
that the fortunate codicil gave the trustees thousands to dis- 
pose of annually, 
instead of pounds 
so few in number 
that the odd 
shillings and 
pence became an 
important item. 
Meantime, 
the school jogged 
along a quiet, 
uneventful path 
for many a long 
year. Little re- 
cord remains be- 
yond the names 
of the masters 
for something 
like a century. 
But in 1687 the 
quarrel between 
James II. and Magdalen College, Oxford, brought a man to 
This was 


DR. ARNOLD’s CHAIR, 


the school whose mastership marks a new epoch. 
Henry HMolyoak, some time one of the chaplains of Magdalen 
College, who, with other chaplains, fellows, and divines, was 
expelled from the college for refusing to submit to the King’s 
arbitrary authority. In the following year, indeed, after the 
King's flight, he was reinstated to his office at Magdalen, but 
he remained at Rugby and ruled the school for forty-three 
years. 

The school must have been in a strange state of inanition 
when he came to it. Itis true that his last predecessor but 
one, Mr. Robert Ashbridge, had prospered: he had even 
received pupils now and again from places at some distance. 
He had admitted no less than twenty-six new boys in one year. 
But in the pride of his heart he had started a register of his 
pupils. This reveals the sad fact that his successor, one 
Leonard Jeacock, was not an unqualified success. Two new 
boys in 1683, one solitary boy in 1684, not even one in 1685 or 
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1686—such is the tale of the years just before Holyoak came. 
Then things took a turn. The new master came of a family 
of scholars. He was a man of a genial temperament and 
pleasant humour, popular in the neighbourhood, and attracting 
pupils from a wide circle. During his forty-three years’ tenure 
of the office, 630 boys were admitted, of whom no less than 
500 came from places outside the limits of the foundation, 
from all parts of the Midlands, and even from farther afield. 
A letter of his to the father of one of his pupils is worth 
quoting : “ Hond. Sir (he writes),—Your young Gentleman is 
very hopeful. At first, indeed, I believe He thought of nothing 
but Liberty, but he soon applyd himself to busines, and 
moves with promising succes ;—For He had lately discover'd a 
pretty Emulation of not being outrival’d by any of his Equals, 
which Inclination ’t will be my business to cherish ; I have as 
*t were just task’d Him, and accordingly, Sir, you’ find him at 
present raw and unpolish’d, yet I question not but he’l soon 
make a more considerable figure.” 

So the school grew and increased in numbers and reputa- 
tion, and side by side with this growth the value of the estates 
in London was rising, while there was a prospect of a still 
larger—indeed, of an enormous—trise in the annual income at 
the disposal of the trustees, when the leases of the estate should 
fall in. People began to think that the old mansion house of 
the founder was too strait for the school—in fact, the 
whole plot of ground was less than half an acre in extent. 
Something must be done : it was a crisis in the history of the 
The existing buildings were said to be in a ruinous 
An Act of Parliament was procured in 1748, 
money wherewith to 
” adjoining 


school. 
condition. 
empowering the trustees to borrow 
purchase “ a large and convenient new-built house 
the existing premises, or any other convenient premises, in 
should not take effect. Some unknown 
The trustees could 


case this scheme 


obstacle intervened. not extend their 
borders by the purchase of the adjoining premises : 
obliged to look about them for some other suitable place. 
About the same time the Manor House, with land adjoin- 
ing, on the outskirts of the town, to the south, was for sale. 
To it the trustees turned their attention. It was surveyed by 
a Mr. Hiorn, of Warwick, who reported well of the house, and 


they were 


gave his opinion that a new house, equally large and commo- 
dious, could not be purchased under £2000, “ Wherefore [he 
quaintly adds], in my apprehension, it is very well worth the 
So the 
purchase was finished, the thousand pounds was paid, the 
necessary alterations made, and in 1751 the school was moved 


Sum of one thousand Pounds, the Price demanded.” 


away from its old home to its present site. 

This new site was not without a spice of old-world interest 
of itsown. The house, which stood on the site of the present 
school-house, appears to have been the best house in the place, 


large, and well built. The late Mr. M. T1. Bloxam, 
the antiquary-——an old Rugbeian who spent the whole 
of his long life at Rugby, and so energetically sought 
out all existing information about the past of the 
school and town that his writings form the quarry 
from which we and others hew such fragments as 
are required—delighted to people it with such of the 
great men of the past as ever came near Rugby, 
to fancy Cromwell, William IIL, and others 
And if this makes some demand on the 


and 
halting at it. 
imagination, there axe other more stable facts. In 
the Pond Close, the portion of the grounds better 
knows wowadays as the Pontines, and the southern 
part of the Old Bigside, stood an old thirteenth- 
century building, a moated grange, belonging to the 
monks of the great Cistercian Abbey of Pipewell, in 


This abbey possessed lands at 


Northamptonshire. 
Rugby. It does not appear that the school author- 
ities, long accustomed to the narrow bounds of the 
churchyard as a playground, felt at first a desire to 
use all the space which they now had acquired as a 
The old grange was not finally removed 
A little to the east of 
the grange stands the island, now a somewhat ragged and un- 


playground. 
and the moat filled up till 1816. 


sightly mound, with some slight traces of the old moat which 
gave it its name. The same great authority to whom allusion 
has been made traced back its history to the ancient British tribe 
of the Dobuni : they raised it, he assures us, with a combined 
purpose of honour and utility—honour to some old chieftain 
whose bones found a resting-place in it, utility to themselves 
in making it one of a series of mounds along their frontier, 
which served both as fortresses and as stations for some early 
kind of signalling. 
Pipewell established themselves in the Close, and dug the ditch 
round the island deeper, making it into a stew for their fish. 
A few more centuries depart, the quiet precincts of the monks 
have become the playground of the school, and the old island 
There, 


Centuries passed away, and the monks of 


and its moat have more than one quaint tale to tell. 
for instance, in 1797, 

the crowning inci- 
dent took place in 
Rugby’s great re- 
bellion. The boys 
had blown open the 
door of the Head 
Master's School with 
a petard, broken the 
windows, ransacked 
the form-rooms, and, 
in fact, gone through 
all the early stages 
of a rebellion in most 
orthodox fashion. 
‘Then and there was hurrying to and fro, but, alas! the assistant 











DR. ARNOLD'S TABLE. 


masters could not be found: “ The two Sleaths, one afterwards 
ITead Master of Repton, and the other High Master of St. 
Paul's, Sleath’s ; another master was out 
shooting rabbits at Brinklow.” ‘The Head Master, Dr. Ingles, 
had secured himself in his study. 


the Close, the paraphernalia of 


were trolling at 


The rebels were having a 
work, 
The rest of 
the account, in the “ Companion to the Rughy School Register,” 


glorious bonfire in 
benches, desks, books, and all were blazing away. 
is too graphic to be omitted. “Mr. Butlin, the banker, now 
applied to the dealers attending the great Ilorse lair to give 
head of this 
body, armed with horse-whips, and a party of soldiers then 
this 


their aid in suppressing the meeting. At the 


recruiting in the town, he advanced into the Close. On 
unexpected appearance, the insurgents, finding themselves 
far outnumbered, left the scene of conflagration, and rapidly 
retreated to the Island. The present small ditch was then a 
moat, from four to six feet deep, full of water, and from 
twenty to thirty feet wide; a wooden drawbridge, with a 
spiked gate in the centre, crossed this trench at the place 














RUGBY SCHOOL AS IT APPEARED IN 1809. 
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Nowadays the Close extends far beyond Old Bigside, 
than half as again as it once was. In 1750 
stopped short along the line of trees at the south of Old 
ond that there was open common land. Then came 
and allotment. This portion was assigned to the 
school. and, after being for many years the Head Master’s dairy 
farm, 1t was in Dr. Goulburn’s time taken into the Close, which 
thus assumed present proportions. Round the Close are 
dotted racquets and fives courts, pavilions, gymnasium, and 
workshop, and last but not least the fine swimming-bath, with 
the inscription * Rugbeiensibus Rugbeiensis,” the munificent 
gift of the late Head Master, Dr. Jex Blake. 

But we have been carried on too fast round and about the 
Close. It is necessary to return for awhile to the old Manor 
House of 1750, and to some of its successive occupants. The 
trustees speedily erected a school-room, with a large apsidal 
window looking on to the Close, and “a handsome porch, 
according to the rules of the Doric order.” ‘This sufficed 
for a few years. Then, in 1778, there came to the school 
a man who soon raised it to a high place. This was Dr. 
Thomas James. Educated at Eton and at King’s College, he 
bronght to Rugby the best methods of the time. The numbers 
sprang up, and are said to have been as high as two hundred 
and forty-five during his tenure of the mastership. As boys 
multiplied, so buildings had to increase. New schools were 
built, and certain barn-like buildings, which must originally 
have been farm buildings attached to the Manor House, were. 
as far as possible, adapted for school use. In 1809, just 
before all these sheds and onthouses were doomed, along with 
the old Manor House itself, and the school-room, Doric poreh 
and all,a sketch of them was made by Mr. E. Pretty, then 
drawing master in the school, presenting their curious aspect 
from the The buildings were, perhaps, more suited 
for a remarkable ceremony called “ clodding” than for teach- 
ing purposes. Mr. M. H. Bloxam, who was old enough to 
remember the custom, though not to undergo it himself, thus 
“clodding,” which died out when the old sheds 
came down; “ When one went from the Upper Remove into 
the Fifth Form, the noviciate had to undergo the operation of 
clodding. Clods of plastic soil were prepared by fags from 
the slimy banks of the square pool. These were kneaded into 
balls, and dried, ready for action. The noviciates of the Fifth 
Form had to run the gauntlet along the sheds, and were pelted 
at by their elders in the Fifth Form, according to custom.” 
* Chairing,” unaccompanied with pinching tender 
portions of the person, and buffeting" were the customary 
rewards of industry. on promotion into certain other forms. 

Dr. James raised Rugby to a high position among the 
schools of England. “Good schooh, Rugby.” III. is 
reported to have said. “Good scholar, Dr. James: very good 
scholar.” He was succeeded by another Etonian, Dr. Henry 
Ingles. the hero of the great rebellion already described. Next 
to him came Dr. John Wooll, in 1807, and in his time again 
bricks and mortar were busy : the old premises came down bit 
by bit, and in their place arose the present School-house, form- 
rooms, and Old Quadrangle. The change occupied some years— 
from 1809 to 1814. A few years later the fonndation-stone of 
the old chapel was Iaid, and before Arnold came, in 1828, that 
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careful not to break through any customs which connected the 
institut however slightly, with the past. sut Arnold had 
the keenest realisation of the peculiarities of the English 
public-school system, both of the elements of danger and of 
the which that system His 
mind was ever busy with the problem how to discourage the 
elements of bad, and to foster and call out the elements of 
good ; how to implant a spirit of Christian manliness, how to 
evoke all that was noble in boyish character, how to get boys 
and masters to work together for the common good of their 
society ; how, in a word, to realise his own noble words—* It is 
not necessary that this should be a school of three hundred, or 
one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it 7s necessary that it should 
be a school of Christian gentlemen.” 

But where Stanley and Hughes have gone before, there is 
little need to follow. The “ Life of Arnold” and “'Tom 
Brown's Schooldays” are read wherever any interest is taken 
in English schools. Nay, through these books Arnold's influ- 
has spread far away the Atlantic. Not many 
weeks pass in the summer terms without the ears of master or 
School-house boy, as he stands in the Quadrangle, being saluted 
with some such this: “ Excuse me, Sir, but could 
you tell me which is Arnold’s school?” or his grave, or his 
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ARNOLD AND STANLEY MONUMENTS 

memorial. The slight difference of accent in which the words 
are uttered proclaims the Transatlantic cousin. And the guide, 
pl ased at the signs of this wide interest in Rugby. takes the 
visitor up the winding stair into the form-room above the 
gateway in which Arnold taught. He shows him the tiny 
table-tops, now affixed to the wall, on which are carved the 
names of many well-known Rugbeians: he takes him across 
the Quadrangle into the School-house Hall, and points ont the 
scene of the encounter with Flashman, and the fireplace where 
fom Brown was nearly roasted alive; then to the old Big 
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nm room gaunt anu prim, with dust-begrimed lists of 
the exhibitioners painted on the panels; then through to the 
New Quadrangle and the Chapel. But here all has the aspect 
of newness, and the name inscribed on the walls is not that of 
(rnold, '"t of the greatest of his successors, Frederick Temple. 
It was f .canate for the school that at the time of the ter- 
centenary it was not in one of its occasional periods of weak- 
ness, but in the height of prosperity and power. This was 
(lue to the splendid vigour of the rule of Bishop Temple. It 
is meet and right that the enlarged Chapel and the New Quad- 
rangie bear his name on their walls, while the great library 
aud art museum are named direct from him. But our visitor 
is in search of memorials of Arnold, He enters into the 
Chapel and gazes on the plain grey slab with the simple 
inscription, “ Thomas Arnold,” which marks the spot where 
his body was laid to rest under the communion table of the 
old chapel. In the north transept is his monument, with 
recumbent figure, and an inscription by his great friend 
Bunsen, recording how he lived and loved and taught— 


Scliool 


IVVENUM ANIMOS MONUMENTUM SIBI DELIGENS, 

In recent years a beautiful figure of Dean Stanley has been 
placed in fitting position below the monument of the much- 
loved master, of whom, as the inscription says, he gave us 
so admirable a picture, “ Huiusce schole et supra iacentis 
magistri interpres unicus. 

In the Chapel vestry there remain two more slight memorials 
of Arnold—the, simple chair and table which he used when 
teaching theSixth. The following inscriptions, composed by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, have been placed upon 
them— 
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Arnold himself was at times grieved at the 
school’s “total barrenness of historical The 
Rugbeian of the present day is happy in the possession of 
these memorials of Arnold; is not devoid of pride in the 
thought that, through his pupils, Arnold’s spirit has been 
carried to many, especially among the younger public schools ; 
may be content if he can even faintly reproduce in his own 
school-life the high ideal and the noble spirit of the great 
Head Master ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Two interesting facts about the new Archbishop of York have 
not found their way into any published memoir. The first is 
that his father was originally Episcopalian and_ that 
ancestors were all of that Church. One of his Presbyterian 
brothers—and a very staunch Presbyterian—thus wrote on his 
appointment to the See of Lichfield : * I don’t know if you are 
aware that there is a strong Episcopal Aeredity in our stock 
All my father’s forchears were Episcopals, and he himself was 
so till he married, in 1811, the granddaughter and great- 
granddaughter of ministers of the parish of Ayr. ‘Three of 
my brothers have stuck to the Episcopal side of things.” 


his 


The next is that he derives his name “ Dalrymple” from an 
ancestor immortalised by Burns. Dalrymple was minister of 
Ayr, and baptised Burns. He was noted for his benevolent 
character and the breadth of his theological opinions. Indeed, 
he was suspected of a leaning to Unitarianism, which drew 
from Burns the famous verse— 

Dalrymple mild, Dalrymple mild, 
Though your heart’s like a child, 
An’ your lip’s like the new driv’n snaw ; 
Yet that winna save ye, 
Auld Satan must have ye 
For preaching that three’s ane and twa. 
It is fair to say that Dalrymple’s friends protested against this 
interpretation of his creed. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in her newly published book on 
Browning, mentions that among his most intimate clerical 
friends of later days was the Rev. J. D. Williams of Bottisham, 
in Cambridgeshire. Mr. Williams had a distinguished Uni- 
versity career. Among other honours, he was Browne's 
Medallist in 1849. He is, it is almost needless to say, a 
Welshman, and was for many years head master of a school 
at Brecknock. It may be hoped that this elegant scholar will 
yet publish some of his admirable translations from Browning. 

Nobody writes more quaintly characteristic biographical 
sketches than Professor J. E. B. Mayor. He will probably 
never surpass his portrait of Isaac Todhunter, but the review 
of Dr. Luard’s life, which he is lovingly elaborating, is not far 
behind it. It comes out that Luard wrote the generous estimate 
of Maurice which appeared in the Church Yuarterly Review, 
He was as blunt as Tennyson in expressing his contempt for 
the college council, which “thundered anathemas” at the 
Professor. “ At this distance of time, we cannot but feel that 
it was really cowardice that prompted the attack. The 
council must have known that they were acting not in 
obedience to the calls of truth but to the calls of certain writers 
in journals,” 

It is interesting to know that Luard considered Porson a 
finer scholar than Bentley. He maintained that Porson was 
a man of great moral worth in spite of his sad faults, because 
he bad so sincere a love of truth and such an utter contempt 
for money. 

The Rev. W. A. Whitworth, of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
has alienated many of his worshippers by conforming to the 
Lambeth judgment. The offertory has fallen off so markedly 
that the Pentonville Mission has had to be dropped. 

It is stated that Lord Penzance has not yet fixed any date * 
for the hearing of the further proceedings against the Rev. J. 
Bell-Cox. The Rev. A. H. Payne, curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Prince's Road, has been lying seriously ill with scarlet fever. 
This has considerably added to Mr. Bell-Cox’s anxieties at the 
present time. 

The judges appointed to hear the appeal against the Bishop 
of Lincoln are not yet announced, but it is stated that Dr. Ryle, 
Bishop of Liverpool, will not be able to take his place as one 
of the assessors, owing to recent illness. The latest reports of 
his medical attendant are, however, more favourable. The 
Bishop of Lincoln is also suffering from indisposition, said to 
be the result of mental strain and overwork. ° 
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NOTES OF GREEK TRAVEL. 
I1.—OLYMPIA 
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past rather than the beauty of the present which claimed our 
attention Not much is left of the wealth of art which was 
accumulated in this spot when the recurring fest‘ vals drew 
from all parts of the Greek and, later, even of the 
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almost every period of Greek sculpture, 
I will mention only the pediment 
groups of the great Temple of Zeus 
hese were designed, if not executed, 
by Alcamenes and Pwonius, sculptors 
accounted in their day second only to 
Pheidias, whose chryselephantine stat ue 
of Zeus adorned the same temple. In spite of some 
of execution, and the loss of important parts of the composition, 
the general effect of these groups, as they are now arranged in 
an admirably lighted room, is very striking. To give some 
idea of the style, I reproduce here part of a recumbent figure 
which occupied one of the corners of the western pediment, 
which was the work of Aleamenes, and represented the battle 
of the Centaurs and the Lapiths 
The museum the 
Olympia, but not interesting 
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ancient temples and other buildings connected with the great 
festival. Unhappily, all are in absolute ruin, and the ground- 
plan only is clear. But even from this it is possible in imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the scene as it must have been when all was 
yet perfect. Gymnasium, palestra, temple, council-chamber, 
treasure-house, portico, and stadium stood side by side in an 
area comparatively small; and in every vacant we 
know from Pausanias, were endless rows of statues and y 
The period of the buildings identified. ranging from 
the oldest in 


of the centuries 


space, as 
itive 
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the ‘Temple of Hera, now thought to 
to the palace of Nero, reminds one, moreover, 
of fame enjoyed by the Olympic games. 

A last word is due to the natural surroundings 
rounded hill of Kronos, which immediately above the 
sacred precincts, the view southward, across the rich alluvial 
plain of the Alpheus, to the wooded mountains, which part 
Elis from Messenia, is romantically beautiful. <A_ silver 
gleam here and there in the plain reveals the Alpheus making 
its way towards the sea. of which immer appears on 
the westeru horizon. ‘lo the right is the undulating region 
through which we have come from [’yrgos, separated from us 
by the narrow valley of the Kladeus rushing down from the 
northern islands of Elis to join the Alpheus. Eastward the 
main valley runs up towards the mountains of Arcadia. With 


be Greece, 
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no actual forest, the trees are so thickly scattered on the hills, 
the vegetation in the lower ground is so 


luxuriant, that the 


WESTERN PEDIMENT TEMPLE OF ZEUS 
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effect is rich in the extreme, especially when, as we saw it, the 
whole landscape is bathed in glorious sunshine. It is wonder- 
ful, too, how Nature hasalready done her best to beautify the area 
of the excavations, hiding the rude traces of pick and shovel 
with a veil of herbage and of flowers. Looking down upon the 
expanse of broken columns, ruined walls, fragments of arch ond 
pedestal, rising out of this wealth of vegetation, one feels that, 
however much one might wish tosee such a scene in its pristine 
perfection, the beauty of decay, the pathos of departed glory, 
have a charm of their own, which we could ill afford to lose, 











OF THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT OLYMPIA, FROM THE WHES8T. 
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H.M.S, Investigator at Winter Quarters in 4. The Old Goodwin Lightship. 7. The Maplin Light, 1838, 
Mercy Bay. 5. The Old Smalls Light, 1776. 8 The New Eddystone Lighthouse, 
2, 3. Arctic Groups in Franklin Gallery. 6. Well or Dudgeon Lightship, 1786. 9. The Grounds at Night, 
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Louveret’s picture of “ Les Conscrits 
To consider the exhibition in detail, it that 
thereare very few pictures of a great size, and one of the best of 
these is Binet’s “ La Sortie : Siége de Paris 1870,” a large design 
for the Hotel de Ville, admirable both in spirit and execution. 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, the new president, is not at his 
best this year, although his canvas for the Hotel de Ville, 
called “ L' Et is a work. He has two other 
» panels, which are less interesting. Carolus Duran 
portraits, which are neither better nor worse 
five years. 
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movement and colour of the sea. Uhde has only a portrait, 
which is a trifleconfusedin tone. The snow scene of Verstraete 
isa conscientious though uninteresting piece of work, too large 
in size for the importance of the subject. 

Edelfelt has a “Mary Magdalen,” an illustration of a 
Finnish legend, which is treated in a naturalistic spirit. 
Although it has many of the painter's good qualities in the 
treatment of light, we are not much impressed by it. ‘The 
landscapes of Billotte and Montenard are truthful in effect of 
and colour, although we must take exception to M. 
Montenard’s study of sea, 

Both Carriére and 
Dumoulin, Cazin, Damoye, Boutet de 
others send many good paintings. 

We have little space for the description of the many fine 
pastels and water-colour drawings to which Carrier-Belleuse, 
Boldini, Muenier, and Zorn contribute. 

The sculpture, which is this year arranged in a large hall 
on the ground floor, is chiefly remarkable for M. Rodin’s bust 
of Puvis de Chavannes, and the work of Dalou and Vallgren, 
and also the strange monument designed by Bartholomé. 


tone 


soldini are well represented; and 
Monvel, and several 


TOWER OF LONDON PROMENADE. 
setween the moat and the ancient Tower of London—which, 
instead of water, now contains the garden-plots of the Beef- 
eaters, who have turned their swords into instruments for the 
cultivation of carrots and other homely veg and the 
Thames is a wide promenade known as the ‘Tower Wharf, with 
a broad gravelled walk, healthy patches of grass, a few new 
and some old-fashioned cannon. ‘This wharf has 
long been the private territory of the Yeomen of the Guard 
and other inhabitants of the Tower. Visitors who paid 
shilling for admission to the Tower were not permitted t 
approach it. About a month this exclusive rule 
broken down, and the public were allowed access to the wharf 
on Saturdays and Sundays within certain hours and under 
The East-End M.P. who had been instru- 
mental in obtaining this concession was shocked to find that 
visitors to gain admission * must be properly dre Pyles 

the words of the regulation: “All visitors 
properly dressed.” Now, it is a lamentable fact that in the 
purlieus of Whitechapel hard by * proper dress” might 
be interpreted by the Beefeaters and the sentries—is about 
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THE UTILISATION OF BELIEF, 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


We hear laments for the Ages of Faith, wherein, if there were 
any use in it, I could join; for the Ages of Faith believed in 
all the best sort of things. Putting religion aside, though 
there, too, they had the better of it, they believed in every- 
thing delightful—in fairies, in the elixir of life, in the philo- 
sopher’s stone, in the fountain of youth, in a menagerie of 
pleasing beasts and birds such as Nature has long ceased to 
produce, She still makes very curious fishes, and lobsters, and 
odd animals in Australia, but the mammoth is beyond her 
now, and the Ichthyosaurus is an exercise which she will 
not presently repeat. The Ages of Faith, seeing no limit to 
what might happen, were greatly blessed, and, as far as 
natural they merely mistook the date. 
Animals as they supposed to exist had 
existed, but had ceased to harmonise with their environ- 
ment. We can no longer estimate the expanses of the 
possible in the Middle Ages. It was worth while to be a 
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»wers, and gold could cure diseases, and the amethyst kept 
m sober however much you broke the pledge, and angels 
you any day, and the charwoman might fly 
broom-stick. I do not mean to say that she did 
ychical Society have still to examine the problem 
f levitation ‘e have lost more than science can ever gain 
for us by losing the beliefs which made the world “an unsub- 
stantial fairy place.” All these charming beliefs are dead, or, 
No good housemaid finds her work done by 
the brownie,anda fairy sixpence 

in her shoe—none but children, 
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in ex has had to 
adopt a larger method of hand- 
ling, which accounts for a cer- 
tain appearance of looseness in 
places; but for all that the pic- 
ture is one of the most complete 
in the galleries. The same 
artist sends a small study of a 


ynsequence, he 


girl's head. 

La Touche has not less than 
eight this year, three of which 
are of importance. “ L’enfant au 
chat” and the “Nursery” are 
both charming arrangements of 
light and colour, An engraving 
of the former recently appeared 





in these pages. 

Zorn contributes several por- 
traits and a wonderfully clever 
picture of a ball-room, com- 
convineing in its truth 
His 
portraits have the same qualities 
combined with a real grasp of 

His “Conucher de 
a study of the nude 
under a warm 


pletely 
of movement and lighting. 


char cele r 
Soleil” is 
in the open air, 
evening light. 
Prinet, like Zorn, has at- 
tempted to paint a dance in 
secking for the same attributes. 
Ilis clever enough, 
but is heavy and rather leaden 
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and few of them, see the little 
people in the forests of the 
long Blake was the 
last man who beheld a fairy 
funeral. Such sights are far 
better than exhibitions of ma- 
chinery, but such sights are no 
longer for us. 

Yet, belief is not dead: it is 
as plentiful as ever. We have 
only chosen the least excellent: 
things to rest our belief upon. 
There was Progress : how many 
believed in material and me- 
chanical progress, in steam and 
schools and electricity? They 
were to make the world better 
and happier. Much good have 
they done the world, fostering 
only hurry and nervous dis- 
orders and _ discontent We 
have raised these spirits, like 
Friar Bacon’s unlucky pupil, 
these demons of progress, and 
we do not know the counter- 
charm. Then there was belief 
enough to swallow Hegel and 
his philosophy (which, indeed, 
Iam very happy to believe in 
still): what has become of all 
that mass of highly valuable 
faith ? It is not dead; like 
all force, belief does not die, 
but is transmuted into some 
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in colour Besuard, in com- 
parison with his achievement of 
last year, is quite self-restrained 
and moderate. Ilis portrait of 
M. and Madame Ch - is a complete success, and almost the 
same may be said of his portrait of two young ladies. 

The picture that has created more sensation with the 
public than almost any other is Béraud’s “ La Madeleine chez 
les Pharisiens.”. The well-known incident is in this case 
supposed to take place in a modern Parisian dining-room, and 
all the figures, except the central one of Christ, are dressed in 
the height of the present fashion. 

A more consistent treatment of another religious subject is 
Skredvig'’s canvas of Christ blessing the little children, called 
* Le fils de -homme,” in which the painter has not shown any 
incongruity in the costume. It might, in fact, be a scene ina 
Scandinavian village. 

There is little to be said about M. Deschamps’ pictures this 
year. They are not much more than clever, tricky studies. 
tibot, whose chief aim appears to be to get in his canvases 
the rich mellow tone that time has given to the old masters, 
has nothing in quality above his ordinary average. 

The portrait of Coquelin the younger, by Muenier, is the 
best piece of character-painting in the galleries, and as fine 
and delicate in drawing as anything the artist has shown us. 
Another picture of his, “ Le Catechisme,” is a most careful and 
refined piece of painting. 

Friant has two portraits of Coquelin—one of the actor in 
costume, the other of him in his study, in company with his 
The latter ia the better of the two. The lamplight effect 
called “ Ombres Portées” is a first-rate study of light and 
shade, admirably drawn. The man’s head is, however, a trifle 
grotesque. ‘Ihe work of Muenier suggests that of Point; and 
the latter, although not such a promising artist as Muenier, 
has a good deal in common with him. He is apt to overdo 
the pale-greenish colour which he affects in his pictures, but, 
in spite of that, his design “ Mélancolie” is very suggestive. 

Courtois, with the exception of a decorative panel for the 
foyer of the Odéon, has sent only portraits. That of Madame 
Gantreau is remarkable for the peculiar chalky, colourless 
tint of the flesh, and also for the striking resemblance to the 
famous portrait by Francesca, in the National Gallery of 
London. 

This year Aublet is disappointing. With the exception of 
a very clever little study of sunlight on the seashore, not one 
out of his eleven pictures is noticeably attractive. 

Roll’s portraits arealways very fine in colour, but they fre- 
quently fall short of complete success by being weakly drawn. 
The little water-colour sketch of Meissonier, “ La Barricade,” 
is very vigorous, and does not lose anything from not being 
highly finished. The seascapes of Alexander Harrison and 
those of Henry Moore are excellent in the rendering of the 
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THE RIVERSIDE PROMENADE, TOWER OF LONDON, 


green fields, and it was because of the want 
of open spaces in the neighbourhood that admission to 
the wharf was asked and granted. ‘The public have 
been in possession of the gardens on the north side of the 
Tower for some time. The wide moat which surrounds the 
ancient buildings—except where the gardens are—is occupied 
every Saturday by hundreds of Whitechapel children,.playing 
cricket and other games, ‘The restriction as to dress is quite 
unusual, and, as a sentry armed with a rifle has to enforce it, 
may deter many of the poorly clad denizens of Whitechapel 
from approaching the wharf. At present the wharf, on public 
days, is used as a promenade by visitors to the Tower. 


as rare as 


In one of the Illustrations of Derby in our last week’s 
issue, the famous church of All Saints—the distinctive feature 
of Derby—was inadvertently described as St. Andrew's Church. 

A magnificent stained-glass window, designed by Mr. 
Pearson, was unveiled on May 30 in the parish church, Hythe, 
by the Dean of Canterbury, in memory of Lady Watkin, wife 
of the borough member, Sir E. Watkin. ‘The window was 
subscribed for by Sir Edward’s constituents, in memory of 
Lady Watkin’s kindness to the poor of Hythe and Folkestone. 


The young Queen of Holland laid the first stone of the 
new hospital at Amsterdam on May 28. A cantata was sung 
by 5000 children and 600 adults, and there were six military 
bands. A deputation from the Isle of Marken, in their pic- 
turesque costume, presented flowers, and the various trade 
unions and gymnastic societies of Amsterdam defiled before 
the Queen and the Queen-Regent. 

The beautiful old mansion of Sir Charles Freake, known as 
Bank Grove, Kingston-on-Thames, has been turned into a good 
social club, of non-political character, to be called the Albany. 
With seven acres of timbered grounds, a landing-stage for the 
use of boats. and kindred advantages, the club should not lack 
patronage. Viscount Melville, Sir Frederick Milner, and General 
Sir O. Cavenagh are on the committee of management. The 
secretary is the Hon. W. W. Dundas. 

In order to facilitate the dredging operations now in 
progress at Dieppe Ilarbour, the commencement of the 
summer day service between London and Paris vii New- 
haven and Dieppe will, this year, be postponed until July 1, 
when it is confidently expected a sufficient depth of water will 
be obtained in that harbour to allow of uninterrupted fixed 
daily services. ‘The night service, however, will be run as 
usual from Victoria at 8.50 p.m., and from London Bridge at 
9 p.m., arriving in Parisat 8 a.m. every week-day and Sunday. 


other creed. 

Take the example of Mr. 
Lanrence Oliphant, whose 
biography Mrs. Oliphant has just given us. Ina generation 
falsely called faithless, he believed—in the Prophet Harris! 
When the Prophet Harris had got the capital, and Mr. Oliphant 
tle experience, he believed in the theory of Sympnenmata. It 
were easier to believe in men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders ; but there was Mr. Oliphant, with a faith 
that might have moved mountains, wasting it on sympnenmata. 
Plenty of shrewd people, like Mrs. Besant, believe in Madame 
Blavatsky. That lady is dead, and it is a little unchivalrous to 
say injurious things about her: but conceive the mass and 
force of belief which people must have who give credit to 
her miracles! Almost anything might be done with that 
weight and volume of faith, if it were properly canalised and 
turned into the right direction. Why, it might bring fairies 
back, and sirens and nereids, and enchantment and trans- 
formations. It is surely as easy to believe in the singing 
women of the sea as in the disintegration of a teacup, or of a 
letter from a Mahatma. The Mahatmas, I am convinced, are 
as unlikely to be found in Tibet as Sir John’s Valley of Devils. 
What we should try to do is to guide our beliefs in picturesque 
channels. That spirits knock on chairs and tables is as hard 
to credit as the apparition of the Laird of Cool, and his long 
and diverting conversation with the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, late 
minister of the Gospel at Inverwick, in East Lothian. Cool 
informed Mr. Ogilvie, who met him riding, that “ my 
horse is much like myself, for he is Andrew Johnston, 
my tenant, who died forty-eight hours before me.” People 
accept the spirits in the tables, but I have never met 
the inquirer who could swallow Cool’s statement about his 
horse. Yet that and much else was written down by Mr. 
Ogilvie, found in his papers after his decease, and published in 
a chap-book. Lately a young author of great promise died, and 
it is stated by her biographer that she had given up religion, 
but believed in Hylo-idealism. What Hylo-idealism may be, 
the intellect is much puzzled to conceive, but, as Huckle- 
berry Ffnn says, “its statements, if interesting, are tough.” 
Do you not find the statements of popular Darwinism “tough”? 
Yet they are widely credited by people who are “ ready to 
believe anything, provided that it is not in the Bible,” while 
yet others believe that Darwinism és in the Bible! What 
masses of faith are here, all wasted, and what a force 
of credulity is spent on the doctrines of Anglo-Israel! No, 
the Ages of Faith are not departed. Ours is an age of 
faith, but of faith in the wrong things—in things the least 
picturesque, the least poetical, the least rich in consolation. 
We live by faith, by faith we construct the world we live in, 
and our effort should be to construct it in a more sunny and 
engaging manner. 
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LITERATURE. 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Although, contrary to a statement which seemed to have some 
authority at the time of his death, two years and a half ago, 
the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant was her distant kinsman, Mrs. 
Margaret Oliphant’s personal acquaintance with him began in 
Her skill as a biographer, amply proved by excellent 
works of this kind, would be sure to exhibit the interesting 
features of his singular character in the most effective light. 
But she has also, in an important part of her extensive and 
versatile literary labours, notably in the “Life of Edward 
Irving” and in more recent critical and imaginative essays, 
dealt rather largely with a special class of ideas and mental 
experiences which filled up the last twenty years of Laurence 
Oliphant’s life. A religious mystic, joint-author with his wife, 
Alice Oliphant, of the “Sympneumata,” which influence he snbse- 
quently explained as “ the Divine Feminine” in another book 
called “Scientific Religion,” this enterprising gentleman, if he 
had never done or written anything else, might afford a profit- 
able study of thecapacity for theological or theosophic notions. 
If he may not rank in that department of history with such 
famous persons as St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, Jacob 
sehmen, Ignatins Loyola, Swedenborg, or Edward Irving, his 
nearness to thesocial and intellectual conditions of our own time 
warrants a thoughtful scrutiny, as a curious and conspicuous 
example. 

Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, then, is an expert who would 
seem peculiarly qualified to assess the value of these signs 
and symptoms in Laurence Oliphant’s 3ut she is 
content with relating and describing them, as facts, in that 
latter portion of his biography which occasionally, to some 
extent, came within her own personal cognisance. She did not 
know this clever, lively, agreeable, and amusing man, as he was 
known toother men some thirty years ago, before he took up with 
the spiritual guidance of Thomas Lake Harris. Many of his 
contemporaries in those days would have said that Laurence 
Oliphant, with his undeniable talents, his wit and fancy, his 
eager curiosity and restless quest of novelty, but with his 
intense craving of personal notoriety, his freakish delight in 
eccentricities of opinion and of behaviour, was entering on 
middle age without the sincerity of purpose or the settled 
balance of judgment proper to serious manhood. He 
had, like some other young men, travelled in several 
countries; had hunted elephants in India; had served 
in one or two subordinate posts, under Lord Elgin, in 
the United States, in Canada, in China, and Japan; had 
fought a gang of midnight assassins ; had visited the camps 
of Garibaldi in Italy, and of Montenegrin, Circassian, Polish, 
and other insurgents, acting as 7’imes’ correspondent ; and had 
explored the Black Sea coasts, while proposing schemes which 
were inexpedient or impracticable, thereby earning small 
favour at the Foreign Office. He had written two or three 
successful books of travel, anc had got a seat in the House of 
Commons; but, possessing neither any marked ability for 
political controversy nor any strong party connection, nor the 
personal influence of wealth or family support, was never 
likely to become a commanding figure in public life. Mrs, 
Oliphant seems much to overrate the amount of his sacri- 
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case, 


fice, as she imagines it, of the opportunities of worldly 
ambition—which, in fact, did not lie within his reach— 
when he suddenly renounced the pleasant gaieties of a 


favourite of London fashionable society, and plunged for three 
years into the wild experiment of monastic communism, 
prompted by Prophet Harris, in the rustic pioneer settlement 
of Brocton, where he lived a rough and laborions life. He 
was somewhat blasé, disappointed, and bored. He sought a 
change, as many well-born Englishmen have chosen to do on 
colonial sheep-farms and cattle ranches of the Western Conti- 
nent. It was no great act of faith. We do not impugn his 
transient belief, apparently inspired by his devout mother, ¢ 
genuine religions enthusiast, in the supernatural mission of 
that perhaps self-deluded, but more than half-dishonest. 
fanatical impostor, the “ Masollam” of a scathing satirical 
romance, by whose cunning wiles and cruel tyranny the 
Oliphants were long pitiably enslaved and tormented in various 
ways. Laurence Oliphant, ill-educated, illogical, ignorant of 
history and philosophy, devoid of solid learning and prone to 
fantastic conceits, was just the man to be duped by the artful 
inventor of a plausible new system of mystical superstition. 
Hle took care, nevertheless, to retain a legal hold over his 
pecuniary investment in the Brocton estate, which he was 
ultimately enabled to recover as his private property. In all 
external business affairs, and in superficial observation of the 
ways of the world, Oliphant was shrewd enough ; it was the 
inner side of life, the ethical and emotional, in which moods 
and fancies need to be controlled by rational judgment, that 
betrayed his moral and intellectual weakness. There is a 
difference, after all, between cleverness and wisdom ; a gallant 
chivalrous spirit is not the whole of manly virtue; and high 
ner vous susceptibility to the sensations of awe and personal 
tenderness, through mediums of opposite sex, is scarcely 
identical with substantial religious convictions. 

We cannot, therefore, accept the portraiture of Laurence 
Oliphant as that of a hero or a saint; and his pretensions to 
be a philosopher appear still more futile than his apostleship 
of a credible religion. In spite of a certain love of stirring 
adventures and brave outward activity, he lacked the firm 
mental fibre of a masculine character. He became the servile 
tool of an insolent spiritualist quack and atrocious bully, 


neglected his duties as a son and husband by abject 
submission to “ Father” Harris, and hardly atoned for 
these derelictions by a tardy exhibition of conjugal 
fondness, combined with the invention of a new cult 


of “divine femininity,” with Alice for its Pythoness and 
Laurence for its Pontiff or High Priest. There is much 
interest in the characters of the two women—namely, Lady 
Oliphant, his mother, who was more like an elder sister, and 
Alice, his wife—one of the Norfolk family of Le Strange 
to whose impassioned piety this eccentric dreamer and babbler 
of spiritualistic vagaries, in his latter days, owed the impulse of 
religiosity that carried him to the verge of unreason. Those 
two ladies, however mistaken, were pure-minded, sincere, 
and noble souls, free from the taint of egotistic vanity which 
remained in Laurence himself to the end of his life. That 
fault, indeed, the original sin of our poor human nature, has 
seldom been finally expunged in the hearts of would-be 
religious leaders. Apart from this, Laurence Oliphant, though 
he said. wrote. and did some foolish things, was a man of whom 
the world thinks kindly, and who was really better than the 
average man of the world. His biographer, not being a man, does 
not quite understand him; but she has performed her task with 
fidelity and discretion, simply recording her own dissent from 
his theological views. ‘The idyllic passages of happy domestic 
life at Haifa, on the coast of Syria, are pleasant reading. The 
book, in two volumes, published by Messrs. W. Blackwood and 
Sons, contains two good portraits of the husband and wife. It 
will obtain a large share of public attention, but does not much 
alter the opinion formed of its subject by those who knew 
Laurence Oliphant many years ago. 
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MRS. SUTITERLAND ORR'S “ BROWNING.” 
BY F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Mrs. Orr, as one of the Leightons, was a family friend of 
Browning's, one of whom he thought highly, one to whom he 
often read his own works and those of other folk—her sight 
being weak—and with whom he discussed his poems. She 
wrote the Handbook to his works which is of most authority, 
and she was naturally selected as the proper person to write 
his Life. No one would expect from her a vivid picture of the 
dead poet, or any emotional recollections or estimate of him; 
but what the reader has a right to look for, that he has got—a 
simple and quietly sympathetic account of the author, the 
chief events of his life, and some of his main opinions. ‘There 
is a certain tone of impersonality and aloofness in this book * 
which other women would hardly have been able to maintain, but 
which Mrs. Orr has deliberately adopted, to the regret of those 
who would have liked to know more of her personal feelings 
towards her friend. Possibly these are not for the public ear. 

The poet’s earliest known forefather was, as I long since 
showed, a butler to Sir J. Banks, no doubt after having been 
page-boy and footman, and the son of a Dorsetshire labourer. 
His son, Thomas Browning II., kept a little inn on the chali 
downs at Woodyates, nine miles south-west of Salisbury, and his 
grandson was the poet’s grandfather, a clerk in the Bank of 
England. Mrs. Orr burkes the butler and the innkeeper, and 
starts with the Bank clerk. He married a Miss Tittle, a creole 
of St. Kitts. When I asked an old friend of the family whether 
the poet had any Jewish blood in him, he said no, but that if 
I'd asked if Browning had dark blood, the answer would 
have been yes, as the poet’s father and children were all 
“very dark,” and he had little doubt that they had dark blood 
in them, though they grew lighter in later years. When I 
afterwards asked the members of the grandfather’s second 
family about this dark blood in the first family, they said 
certainly there was dark blood in them. Our people often 
called them “the Niggers.” Confirmatory stories left no 
doubt in my mind of the existence of this dark blood in Miss 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


From a portrait by his son, 


Tittle and her descendants; and Mrs. Orr’s assertions to the 
contrary do not shake my belief, though one of my informants 
may have mistaken a date, and did call a son of a daughter of 
srowning’s grandfather the poet’s “nephew” instead of his 
“nephew of the half-blood.” Browning himself called his uncle 
Reuben of the half-blood “ uncle.” 

That there was a non-Teutonic element in Browning, 
shown by both his look and works, I think most of those who 
knew him will be willing to admit. It was supposed by 


many to be Jewish, but that I have disproved. From 
the information given to me by those who ought to 
know the facts, I suppose this element to have been 


Negro. At any rate, in him many strains met and crossed. 
From his father he inherited his love of books and art, his 
humour and versatility, his turn for poetry and Greek ; from 
his German-Scotch mother, his nervous nature, his tendency to 
theology, music, and philosophy. He was educated mainly at 
home, and developed very early. He spouted poems before he 
was as high as the table, composed a volume of them before 
he was twelve, preached sermons to his sister, wrote plays for 
his schoolfellows, loved animals, wandered in Dulwich Wood, 
and published his first volume (“ Pauline”) before he was 
twenty-one. Quarles was the poet who had the earliest 
influence on him; then Shelley, Keats, and Landor. Byron, 
too, must have affected him, if we can trust his first critics, by 
whose warnings he was led to adopt the terse, abstruse style 
which has proved such a hindrance to his popularity. Un- 
luckily, Browning never had the social discipline of a big school 
or college, though he mixed freely in the literary society of 
London from 1835 to 1844. Had he lived in close friendship 
with a good set at Balliol or Trinity, his poems would, I doubt 
not, have taken a happier form than “Sordello,” and his 
companions would have brought the public to him a good deal 
quicker than they did. Macready’s turning him to drama was 


also a misfortune. But when, in 1841-6, “ Pippa Passes ” and 
the “Dramatic Lyrics and Romances” came ont, literary 
England ought to have recognised that a real poet had 


arisen. Even “ Men and Women” (1855) did not rouse us to 
Browning's worth, and in 1860 Mrs. Browning justly wrote 
“ His treatment in England affects him, naturally, and for my 
part I set it down as aninfamy. . . The blindness, deafness, 
and stupidity of the English public to Robert are amazing.” 
It was not till he got away from lengthy poems like 
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“ Paracelsus,” “ Sordello,” and the drama, for which he had no 
vocation, as he had no stage-craft, that Browning's genius shone 
out. ‘Then came the cloud of his wife’s death, in 1861—that 
wife who had been, and thereafter ever was, his life’s crown. 
Three years after, “ Dramatis Persone” showed the poet 
again at his brightest; and in 1868-9 came out his longest 
work, “ The Ring and the Book,” of which the gems are the 
addresses to his wife and the picture of her motherhood in 
* Pompilia.” His Greek books followed, of which “ Balaustion,” 
the “beautiful misrepresentation of Euripides,” as R. G. 
Moulton calls it, will probably alone survive, with some of the 
later ‘“‘ Dramatic Idyls,” and other miscellaneous pieces. On 
Dec. 31, 1889, Browning's corpse was laid near Chaucer’s in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Orr has given us many most interesting fresh details 
of the poet’s early life and his marriage, for which all students 
of him will be grateful. Her extracts from Mrs. Browning's 
charming, chatty letters, too, light up the book. Mrs. Orr has 
also done a service to all Browning students by her plain state- 
ment about his theology. Her twentieth chapter is full 
of value. Here she to “recall as far as possible the 
image of the man who lived, and worked, and loved, and 
was loved among us,” his constancy to habit, optimism, lelicf 
in Providence, friendships, attitude towards his public and 
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his work, his impulsiveness and reserve, benevolence, and 
attitude towards women.” But the book gives one no 
vivid picture of the man, and no sufficient account of 


what he has done for the world, or of the specialties of his 
art or his rank in the poetic hierarchy. Probably, before 
the ideal Life of Browning can be written, many scores of his 
own letters will have to be printed, and all the hundreds of 
his wife’s read which she wrote to him at one time day by 
day, and which he left to his son. Meantime, all lovers of the 
poet will be thankful to Mrs. Orr for what she has given them. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

The exhibition of the Hon. Stephen Coleridge’s pictures of 
English lake scenery, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery, has a 
literary interest, for Mr. Coleridge has inherited the associations 
of his family with the country which is full of the memories 
of the Lake poets. In these landscapes there is a delicate 
perception of those qualities of the scenery which yielded so 
much inspiration to a notable school in our literature. Mr. 
Coleridge, by the way, has written a good deal of graceful 
verse and several stories. 


There is something rather startling at first sight in the 
title of Mr. Leslie Thain’s little volume of poems, * ‘To Muriel 
Beatified.” Is it possible that Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie is 
already a saint, and that the famous tartan cap of the 
Karpathians has been crowned by ahalo? But Mr. ‘Thain’s 
heroine is a mysterious lady of high degree whose real name 
is concealed from the vulgar. ‘Her lofty rank is plainly 
hinted at,” says the bard, and he apparently means something 
more august than the station even of a granddaughter of 
Robert Chambers. “I have throughout,” he “ briefly 
asserted her to be good and beautiful and accomplished ” ; and 
he has done this within the compass of one hundred and forty 
pages. Thereis a princely lover, also anonymous, “The very 
name of the prince is unstated,” says Mr. Thain, whose self- 
control may be commended to society journalists. 


“A Girl in the Karpathians” is already in the second 
edition, and there are many other tokens that this sparkling 
book has achieved an instant success. Its effect on some of the 
staid old fogeys of criticism has been quite galvanic. ‘They 
have shaken their heads and frowned a little, and even wagged 
a reproving finger; but it is manifest, all the that the 
book has given a fillip to their aged ideas. It must not be sup 
posed that Miss Dowie’s story which is announced to appear in 
Bow Bells isa new work. 
and the publishers of Zow Bel/s have suddenly become alive 
to the importance of its author 


same 


It was accepted three years ago, 


Many students of eighteentli-century literature will envy 
Mr. G. A. Aitken the task of writing the Life of Dr 
Arbuthnot, which he will shortly publish, accompanied by a 
selection from his miscellaneous works. The subject has 
by any means been overdone. Arbuthnot is remembered as the 
friend of Swift and Pope, as part author of the “ Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus,” as the probable inventor of the generic 
name “John Bull,” and as the hero of Pope’s conplet— 


Jolin 


Friend of my life, which did not vou prolong 

The world had wanted many an idle song, 
3ut here popular information pretty well stops short. The 
witty doctor's personality is altogether vague and obscure, and 


Mr. Aitken’s book will have a justification for its existence. 


Mr. Swinburne contributes to the 
four-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of Eton 
College, in which he pays characteristic homage to his favourite 


ithena@um a poem on the 


poet— 
Shelley, lyric lord of England's lordliest singers, here first heard 
Ring from lips of poets crowned and dead the Promethean word 


Whence his soul took fire, and power to outsoar the sunward-soaring bird, 


Mr. Gladstone has written the following letter to Mr. Fred. 
Ifenderson, the author of a volume of very striking poems, 


entitled “By the Sea,” recently published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin— 

Dear Sit After unavoidable delays, T have at length been able to turn 
to your poems, I recognise with pleasure their undeniable vitality, and 
hope you will earnestly and with ungrudging labour cultivate your gift. 


Forgive me 
whom you find it necessary to scorn, 
earn, or steal. Which is best ? 


if I expostulate a little, however, on behalf of the hired priest, 
If the priest is to live, he must beg, 
Within the last six months, three, at least, 


of the most distinguished men of Oxford—Dean Church, Canon Liddon 
and Mr. Aubrey Moore-—have, I believe, shortened by devoted labour their 
most valuable lives, But all were hired priests, 


With hearty good wishes, 

your faithful and obedient W. E. GLADSTON! 
New Books and New Editions to Hland.—* Renascence,” a 
book of verse, by Walter Crane (Elkin Mathews); “ A Group 
of Noble Dames,” by Thomas Hardy (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 


Co.); “ London City: Its History, Streets, Traffic, Buildings, 
and People,” by W. J. Loftie, illustrated by W. Luker, jun. 
(Leadenhall Press); “Society Pictures from Punch,” drawn 


by George Du Maurier, Vol. I. (Bradbury and Agnew); “The 
Making of Flowers,” by Professor George Henslow, “ Re 

of Science (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge) ; “ Coaland What We Get from It,” by Raphael Meldola, 
* Romance of Science Series " (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) ; “Among the Holy Places: A Pilgrimage through 
Palestine,” by James Kean (T. Fisher Unwin) ; “The Normans, 

by Sarah Orne Jewett, “Story of the Nations Series” ('l’. Fisher 
Unwin) ; “Strangers and Wayfarers,” by Sarah Orne Jewett 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) ; “The Risen Dead,” by Florence 
Marryat, 2 vols. (Spencer Blackett) ; “ Michael Villiers, Idealist, 
and Other Poems,” by E. H. Hickey (Smith and Elder); 
“ Marcia,” by W. E. Norris (John Murray); “The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, Member of the Institute,” by Anatole 
France, translated by L. Hearn (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) ; 
“ Westminster Abbey,” by W. J. Loftie, illustrated by Herbert 
Railton, new edition, revised (Seeley and Co.) K. 
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1 that there is 
party,” we 
In symy ithy 
tanding of 
gnised 
which pro- 
then it 
thing as 
whether 
There is, indeed 
lectual position in the C 
perplexing, and ssatistic 
heory of the Evangelicals on the one hand, or 
High Anglicans on the They are more or 
y and earnestly trying to make their own ground 
they are somewhat sadly calling out for sympathy 
somewhat timidly putting forth their several views, somewhat 
cautiously claiming to be heard. But the very characteristic 
of these men is that they disclaim being pa ty are 
working in iselation. Their several followers resemble nothing 
so much as the tail of a comet—a thin, vapoury agglomeration 
of nebular atoms, “the dust of continents to be Every now 
and then we hear of themselves ina 
fit of ill-humour : then they drop out and are forgotten. ‘They 
set up their private-venture chapels ; 


ey desire tos effected or attempted, h rec 


and that solidarity 


I anda 


rgans in the press 
mcerted action 


disciplined co-operation, 
id without hesitation that there is no such 
| Church Party, and it may be doubted 
& party in 
of men 


themselves 


there 
een such England. 
whose inte iure) 
who are di 

ie t 
that of the other 
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firmer 


men, and 


these “ leaders” effacing 
they pose as men who 
have sacrificed eve rything to their convictions; they denounce 
amour for more liberty. The world and the 
Church look on with a cruel indifference, and the cynics 
Bay, Phese the men who have 
for lack of imagination.” But the more thoughtful, 
patient, and is must be added, the more hopeful and 
the more earnest of the free-lances stand their ground. and 
hold on to what they can grasp, sometimes striking out like 
brave swimmers to reach an object which they have in view. 
They are men of very various types, often of dissimilar 
temperament, not unfrequently strongly opposed to one 
another in their methods of looking at the questions they 
discuss. Among them may be found such a passionless and arid 
philosopher as Mr. Llewelyn Davies, such a large-hearted and 
manly philanthropist as Mr. Harry Jones, such an accomplished 
preacher and man of letters as Archdeacon Farrar, or the 
bright and versatile author of this volume: but to assume 
that they and their congeners are linked together by any 
bonds of allegiance to a cause, or that they may be classed 
together as a party, in the usual acceptance of the word, is to 
assume the very contrary of the fact. 

On the ether hand, if we accept Mr. Haweis’s book as am 
empt to trace some of the leading lines of thought along 
which the speculation and inquiry of our time, inside and 
outside the Church, appear to be travelling. which some inde- 
pendent and high-minded clergymen are pursuing, seeking 
after truth and feeling after that with all their hearts. we 
cannot but be thankful that the author has set himself to 
his task so courageously, and we must congratulate him upon 
the execution of his work. As such we commend it to all 
who have any curiosity to know what those tendencies are 
which soablea writer as this regards as the governing tenden- 
cies of many thoughtful scholars and students among the Angli- 


and ¢ 


abuses, 


committed suicide 


are 


a 


can clergy. These are the y who cannot rest in mere negations, 
cannot content themselves with the traditional views of an age 
gone by, though they disdain to be unfaithful to the Church. in 
which they continue to minister, and count it shame to eat her 
bread and lift up their ainst her. Of course Mr. 
Haweis is weak on the constructive side. His most acute and 
trenchant exposure of the pretentious vapouring of “ Robert 
Elsmere” easily demolishes the fallacies of that much 
over-rated book. But no sooner does he proceed to 
build up after triumphantly pulling down than he appears 
only as one of a human creature, vulnerable as 
we all are: seeing, it may be, through a glass darkly, but 
seeing only a little way. The Psychological Society may 
have collected, and may continue to collect, facts, or reported 
facts, for many a long day before we shall be much the wiser : 
but in the meantime we shall to distrust teachers 
whose first postulate is that everybody else is wrong, and their 
second is that they and they alone can he lp us to a working 
hypothesis whereby any answer may be found to those pro- 
found problems which take into account the rise and fall in the 
tides of religious emotion, and the throbbings of the soul in its 
irrational joy, or grief, or yearning. Anyone and everyone 
may learn a great deal from Mr. Haweis’s eloquent and subtle 
analysis of some of the great questions now at issue among us ; 
he will get many pregnant hints and suggestions : he will rise 
from the volume witha sense of obligationtoitsanthor: but 
he will not find that all things are plain and easy yet. We 
are still a long way off from that. We are travellers all, 
sailing upon an ocean “ whose margin fades for ever and for 
ever as we move.” 
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* The Broad Church ; or, What is Coming? By the Rey. H. R. Hawels, 
Londo: 


m: Sampson Low, 1891. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Dundee Chess Club between Messrs. G. B 
RK, TURNBULL, 

Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr, F.) )| WHITE (Mr. F.) 
1 Pto K 4th t fepvedirs R 5th (ch) 


Game played ab th FRASER and 
(Allqaie? 
BLACK (Mr. T.) 
K takes P 


to Kt 4th, then White 


7 
2.P to K B4th : 
If, instead, K 

! winntt 18, () 


play's, as the only 
Rosy 


slack Wou 


3% Koto K B 3rd 
4.P to K R 4th 


5. Kt to Kt 5th ve 

6. Kt takes B P Wy * wee 
7.P to Q 4th P to Q 4th a 

8. B takes P P takes P | 18. Q to R sq (ch) 
9. Bto Bath (ch) K to Kt 2nd 19. R to B 6th (ch) 
10. Q Kt to B 3rd K Kt to B 3rd 20. Q to R 5th 

11. Bto K 5th 


This continuat loes f 


mtibuation of 


K to Kt 3rd 
K to Kt 2nd 
B to B 7th (eh) 
Ingeniou ) unavailing. 
! appear 21. R takes B 
be not Lin the most recent text-l« eems tousthat K takes 
l. © Kt to B 3rd } ofthe move made would hay 
«1 Kt takes B riher resistance seless, 
Sto B4th (eh) R to Bsq 
Kt to Q 4th R takes R 
Kt takes Kt K to Re sq 
Kt to K 7th (ch) 
P to Kt 6th (ch) 


R to B 7th (ch) 
, @ takes R (ch) 
-RtoR sq 
K to B 2nd 
26. K to K sq $to R 6th 
" I . 27. R takes B Qto K Kt 4th 
16, R to B 7th (ech) K takes Kt, and wins, 


] 
l 
] 
l 
] 


+. K to R 2nd 
». K to Kt 3rtl 
xht,we think, to 


t 


K to Kt 3rd 28, 


GHESS IN LONDON, 

me of several off-hand games played recently at Simpson's Divan between 
LEE and TINSLEY, 

(Scotch Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.) | WHITE 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd t ‘ 
P takes P pro empted h Nac 
Kbto B 3rd : . ple ogy gna 
B to Q Kt Sth 114. P to Bath $toQ Bath (chy 
Kt P takes Kt 15. K to R sq B takes B P 
7. B to Q 3rd 16. B takes B Q to Q 5th 
Q to Q 4th is the "sual continuat ‘ 17. P to B 6th Q takes R 
ind is supposed n White's fayvou Better have taken the Bishop. White 
” P to Q 4th n WwW makes splendid us f his oppor 
Kt takes P 
Kt takes Kt 
B to K 3rd 
B to Q 3rd 


essrs 


WHITE (Mr, T.) 
P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to Q 4th 
Kt takes P 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt takes Kt 


(Mr." BLACK (Mr, L.) 
1 ‘ ettert e 


stratey 


8. P takes P gg 
%. Castles 
10. Q to K sq (ch) 
11. P takes Kt 
12. P to K B 4th 
The advance of 8 


P to Kt 3rd 
B to Q 5th 
Q to Kt 7th 


18. Q to Kt 3rd 
19.) to Kt 5th 
} 20. BtoQ 2nd 
| 21. P to B 3rd 
Decisive The ending 

n the gan ro 21 K to R sq 
is exceeding! ; 22. P takes B QR to Q sq 
23. Q to R 6th R to K Kt sq 
Castles 24. R to B 3rd Q takes Q P 

P to K B 5th B to Q 4th 125. Q takes R P (ch), and wins, 
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Theory of the Chess Openinas. By G. H 
Allen and Co.)—This ts a secc 
which met with sufficient public demand to 
Revised and brought down to d: it includes the 

nd most modern authoriti al y drawn upon to 1 
volume, The book itsel lsome one, reflecting every credit on its 
publishers, and, but for the obtrusive personality of the editor, would leave 
little to desire in its particular line. 

In the fight for the championship of the City of London Chess Club, Mr 
Moriau has now, after a fine struggle, come out the winner of No. 1 section 
He has still, however, Mr. Loman, who won No. This 
final duel will be commenced at once, to a very 
‘citing tournament 


D. Gossip. (London, W. H. 
i work published some years ag 
warrant the 


tition of 


latest ar 


to meet > section. 


and will form a fitting clos« 
A first-class open tournament has been arranged to commence at 
Simpson's on Monday, June 8. Mostof the masters in London have already 
entered, and several strong amateurs will probably play, all on even terms. 
Amateurs are invited to compete. Hon, treasurer, J. D, Henley: hon 
secretary, F. J. Lee. 

rhe return match between the Bath and Bristol Chess Clubs was 
played at the (Guildhall, Bath, recently, and resulted in a further 
victory for the home team, this time with a score of 134 to 74. On the 
previous occasion Bath won by two games, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

When last I ascended the Eiffel Tower, a friend who accom- 
panied me inquired if the erection was calculated to prove of 
any service to science—a question more readily asked than 
answered, although no one could doubt that many abstruse 
points in physics might be elucidated through the aid of a 
huge from which observations be conveniently 
made. ‘There has, however, lately been erected on the tower a 
mercurial pressure-gauge, such as will probably fulfil scientific 
expectations in a creditable manner. It seems that to register 
very high fluids physicists require to 
employ gauges of great length and of vertical form. 
Naturally. the difficulties of working such gauges are 
immense, as indeed was proved in the case of a 300-ft. 
high instrument which M. Cailletet erected. With the Eiffel 
‘Tower as a support, a gauge 984 ft. high has been erected. 
By the exercise of extreme ingenuity the huge instru- 
ment has been successfully constructed in relation to its 
scientific uses. M. Eiffel, I understand, has borne the whole 
cost of its while M. Cailletet has superintended 
its designing and construction. The reservoir of mercury exists 
at the base of the tower, and the necessary rise of the mercury 
in the tube (which is made of soft steel, about one-sixth of an 
internally) is obtained by the injection or 
into the reservoir. By means of definite 
which all seem to have been thought out with 
acumen, this pressure- worked 
almost as easily as an instrument of ordinary size. We may 
expect to fresh facts regarding the physics of both 
gases and liquids from the due employment of this latest 
addendum to the furnishings of M. Eiffel’s tower. 
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Speaking of Paris reminds me of another highly useful 
institution of that namely, the Observatory. The 
annual report for 181 has been published under the editorship 
of Admiral Mouchez, who is the director of the Observatory, 
among other items, with 


capital 


the utility of the institu- 
tion as a training college, in part for the study of navigation. 
Not only is there t Mont- 
souris, but very capitally organised courses of instruction are 
Thus 


with 


and deals, 
an Observatory school established at 
given thereat to marine officers, explorers, and others, 
there isa class of ocean geography : anothe: 
the regulation of the compass in relation to iron ships espe- 
cially ; a third course of instruction treats of meteorology 

and a fourth deals with electrical science. far % can 
gather, every encouragement is given for the and free 
pursuit of research in meteorology and kindred studies, while 


ciass cdeais 


it is mentioned that the « xplorers who of late years have done 
much to advance geographical knowledge from the French 
side have largely been trained in the Montsouris school. It 
is no small gain to a nation, and no small credit to its 
Government, to have established such a valuable school of 
instruction for its astronomers, geographers, and navigators, 


The latest novelty I have heard of in the way of a competi- 
tion of a physiological kind is one in which a number of persons 
agreed to test their ability to do without sleep fora full week ; 
that is, for 168 hours on Fasting men have had 
their day, it is evident; so the selection of endurance against 
the attack of Morpheus may claim to present a distinct depar- 
ture from the ordinary case of the bold individual who defies 
the laws of nature. The competition took place in Detroit 
(U.S.A.), and began at noon ona Monday. Before Thursday 
arrived in the week of competition, he competi- 
tors had sunk into the oblivion of The who 
remained were Townsend (by profession a Six-cay walker,” 
a point worthy of note, as giving him a certain advantage of 
“use and wont” over his neighbour) and Cunningham, a ship 
carpenter. Curiously enough, the professional pedestrian 
succumbed before the carpenter. The former to rest 
on Sunday night. At midnight he literally 
fatigue, and as he reeled and fell, he was asleep before even 
the watchman could reach him. Cunningham continued 
to hold out on his twelve hours’ additional watch. When he 
had finished his week without sleep, he was conducted to the 
stage to receive the plaudits of the audience, but fell 
before the chairman’s “introductory remarks” (which, as I 
know to my sorrow, are often very prolonged) were finished. 
He was found to have lost 8 lb. in weight, while Townsend 
had lost 6lb. On the principle that it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing, the competitors were not allowed to 
sleep on after the termination of their feat, but were indulged 
in short slumbers of fifteen minutes’ duration, until, I presume, 
the normal sleep-habit became re-established. The foregoing 
account is a somewhat novel test of human endurance. It 
proves one thing, at least—namely, that it seems much easier 
to indulge in a good starve than to the visit of 
* nature’s sweet restorer.” In more than one sense, perhaps, 
sleep is both rest and food ; and when sleep is denied us “ that 
way madness lies.” 
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Parents and guardians, as well as teachers, will feel 
interested in a discussion which took place ata recent meeting 
of the Medical Officers of Schools Association regarding 
school punishments. ‘The medical officers were unanimous in 
condemning punishments consisting of orders to write out so 
many “lines.” It is late in the day to add that certain forms 
of corporal punishment, of which boxing the ears or othe 
chastisement applied to the head are examples, are to be 
roundly and soundly condemned. No child should be struck 
on the head, under any pretence whatever. Ruptured ear- 
drums, and more serious effects still, are liable to follow this 
barbarous practice. ‘ Punishment drill,” in which the boy's 
exercise is still attended to while he is deprived of the freedom 
of joining in his usual games, is strongly advocated by 
most medical men; while for the residuum of bad boys, for 
whom nothing save actual corporal punishment possesses 
any deterrent effect, it is admitted that the old-fashioned 
birching is the only safe plan. I hold to the opinion that 
for a really bad boy—I mean a lad who is both a coward 
and a bully, and who may demoralise a whole class unless 
ne is checked in his career—the infliction of physical pain is 
the one infallible cure. Your really bad boy is an arrant 
and it is the most ridiculous piece of pseudo-senti- 
mentalism which refuses to acknowledge that for gross and 
repeated offences against rule and discipline no corporal 
punishment is to be awarded, even by a head master. I speak 
as having had in my time no inconsiderable experience both 
of boys and older students, and, while one may well rejoice 
that the old system of universal caning (to which as a boy I 
myself was subjected) has died out, I am as strongly con- 
vinced that, for exceptional cases, corporal punishment forms 
the saving clause of many a lad. This may seem the repetition 
of a truism; but I do not forget that we live in days when 
police magistrates look askance at teachers who are summoned 
by irate parents for administering ordinary correction to 
troublesome boys; and it is well te bear in mind that the 
medical officers of schools, while condemning all harsh and 
unnecessary forms of punishment, yet admit that, without the 
existence of deterrent méans, education simply becomes an 
impossibility, 
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This vase, designed and manufactured for Messrs. Phillips, and 
which is now on view at their show-rooms, 175 to 179, Oxford 
Street, may fairly be described as the masterpiece of M. Solon, 
the eminent artist whose name for years past now has been 
solely associated with Minton’s manufactures. As far as size 
is concerned, it is the largest piece of work he has ever 
attempted, and, from the difficulties encountered in bringing 
this stupendous specimen to perfection, it is very doubtful 
whether he will ever again try his hand on anything 
on a similar scale. The subject is Venus pleading to 
Bacchus and Ceres to give food to the starving Cupids. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


SOLON’S CHEF-D'(EUVRE AT PHILLIPS’S. 


On the left side the Cupids represent Youth, Wealth, 
Pleasure, Victory, Love, and Sovereignty. On the right 
side are depicted Music, War, Science, Games, a Beggar, 
Strength prostrated, and a Thief, all of whom, with the 
exception of the Beggar, are bringing offerings in exchange 
for bread and wine. At the back of the vase is the continua- 
tion of the temple, showing the steps and balustrades leading 
up toit. The varied and various expressions on the faces of 
the respective Cupids, so delicately and faithfully portrayed 
hy M. Solon, show the artist at his very best, and it is not 
surprising that this, the mcst expensive picce of pottery of 
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is valued at 1500 guineas. The which 

will not be reproduced, for the moulds 
The time occupied in the production 
gem of pdle sur pale pottery was two years 
and a half, it having to be kept in a moist condition 
for no less a period than two years in order that M. Solon 
could work upon it in a damp state. The whole of the vase 
is made of coloured clays, no paint being used in this style of 
pottery, and while in a soft state the artist places thereon 
a white clay, upon which he works out his designs with 
a knife, the result being cameo-work of the mest delicate 
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r brother, Grantley, who WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
lieve in his mother’s ‘rhe will of the late Charles Robert Claude, second Baron 
pee aun 7 Truro, has been proved at the Principal Probate Registry, by 
jut Grantley Mr. Arthur Edwin Quekett and Mr. Charles Alfred Wood, the 
fae : Ht eee executors, the net valne of the personal estate having been 
hgh E £3 193s. 1d. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1888) of Dame Eliza Jane 
Nicolson, late of Hayden Court, near Cheltenham, who died on 
March 20, was proved on May 16 by James Lamond, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal tate in the United 
vn woman has Kingdom amounting to over £20.000, After giving various 
! legacies, the testatrix leaves the residue of > tate heritable 
and movah'e, real and personal, to her nephews James Hay, 
William A. .".y, and William A. Robert Jack, and her niece, 
Grace Mary Hay, equally, share and share alike. 


: sworn at the sum of 
irinatio 
‘to that 
ig such dec 
lanent and 


her son. 


1d son so thorou ghily 
nh, one thing certain— 
strength and 
: ; ‘Tournament 
lar annual entertainment with ladies. The The will (dated Noy. 26, 1888) of Sir Thomas Sowler. late 
“Westminster, in a black net over silk dress of Oakbank, Victoria Park, Rusholme. Manchester, who died on 
mantl and Lady Salisbury, inher April 4, was proved at the Manchester District Registry on 
lian shawl, and ¢ black May 1 by Henry Lycett, the acting executor, the value of the 
, leading figures personal te amounting to upwards of £107,000. ‘The 
musical ride of testator leaves his wines and consumable stores, horses and 
oop-horses turn ¢arriages to his wife, Dame Emily Sowler; his residence in 
_they were fine Victoria Park to his wife, for life or widowhood ; £2000 per 
ry driving where thi annut Deere waren eames £500 in the event 
y teams of six, rattle rapidly her marrying ag: : and he confirms the settlement his 
‘ wider than the wheels apart ; furniture and effects. ame dvesie a few other legacies. His 
ling, leaping, and firing, given newspaper business, including the freehold and leasehold 
from Australia, were among properties where the same is carried on, and all the fixtures, 
ut many pretty dresses were machinery, plant, stock, books, newspapers, copyrights, good- 
boxes, a noticeable feature will, cash at his bankers in his several business accounts, &c 
ollen material with vests Jie gives to his executors, upon trust, to carry it on until his 
Another prominent youngest son attains twenty-one, when one or more of his sons 
funct ately has been the increased are given the option of purchasing same for £30,000, The 
earrings worn. * iny ear-tops that have — yesidue of his real and personal estate he gives to all his 
; worn for ] ng are this season quite children in equal shares. 
Ce ee The will (dated July 1, 1886), with four ealicils (dated 
. 5, sss; May 14, 1889; and Mareh 2 and Novy. 7, 180) 
* Samuel Hyam, late of 109, Westbourne ‘Terrace, who 
Bis ie li on April 26 last, was proved on May 21 by Arthm 
Halford, Frederic Michael Halford, and Robert Halford, the 
sons, and lfied David Lewis, the surviving executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £118,000 
The testator gives £3000 Four Per Cent. Debenture Stock 
Grand Trank Railway, upon trust, for his sister, Catherine 
Spier, for life; £1000, upon trust, for his niece, Adeline Man- 
ville; £250 to be divided by his executors between such 
charitable institutions of the Jewish faith, and in such pro- 
portions, as they shall in their discretion think fit; £6000, 
upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Isabel Lewis. het 
husband and children; his leasehold houses in New Street, 
exact back or front, or else at one side, simulating an undere Birmingham, upon trust for his daughte r Mrs. Agnes Hannah 
skirt, over which the cloth opens. Dresses of silk, shot or Meyer her husband and children ; and there are many 
‘ Moreton plain, covered with fancy net. are very popular for carriage specific and pecuniary legacies to sons and daught rs and their 
far as to wear—and carriage and visiting gowns may be worn in the ‘esPective wives and husbands ; ee legacies to grand- 
fight that Park on Sunday A typical gown of this kind was of dark children, persons in the employ of Hyam and : ay (Limited). 
to the heliotrope, almost purple, faille, the skirt covered entirely, CXCCUlOrS, and servants. As to the woe o his real and 
my but almost plainly, with black net, having black glacé ribbon personal ane ie leaves one fifth to each of his three sons, 
unmarried, in forming a pattern on it, and the bodice with the ll sleeves Arthur, Frederic Michael, and Robs rs ; one fifth, upon trust, 
st to traverse his and vest also draped with the same net. Another was pale for his daughter Mrs. Lewis, her husband and children ; and 
iimant is his third grey shot to gold. with net covered with velvet spots forming  ©"¢, fifth, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Meyer, her 
: . husband and children. 
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} good dressm ik er always makes elegant 
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i seen on the majority. Grey in many tones, and a 
-blne, very becoming londes, contest the palm of 
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Mary Cole’s husband’s younger the drapery. Chiffon bows of a very large size, but generally 
a revived attempt by Lord Fitz- without ends, were worn by most ladies who had not put on The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff of 
marriage legal. mantles, Dumfries and Galloway, of Mr. William McKie of Moat House, 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. (vs 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 4 BRIDAL FRESENTS Ss 
je for Weiding DIAMOND 6 A) production of elegant nnd mexpensive 

suitable fo arid ' 5 


ORNAMENTS. } sents, Original 


The Largest and Choicest ree eens Soe are ae Se Sie NTS 

HIGH E CLASS JEWEL- _ haces a coma Sprays, an Neck fim 
| ! Illustrated Catalogue ot Which, combined ‘with admirabte taste Goods forwarded to the an st direct tothe public at merchants 

ned eer an Post Free. eserves attentive examination,” Country on approval. isisisetinis ima. An! ispection 
Ont Nt AL PEARLS. => P 7 Ae SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 


Choices alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
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single, t or tive V n ' to enn ) Ls variety of ornaments. 
Seah: aiew tn Sensaanen variety el Ps act & ; CASH PRICES. The 
and Go 1 me ed Ori Ne e for a“ a> } ae ’ by Goldsmiths’ Company, condueting 
Bridesmaids 1 Wedd Pres s > * . SS ‘ f > 2 G : their business both in buvine 
lh S.—Some very choice : bin: tiene eaneoe ; We , _~= pen ae ee hag mage 
of 0 al Lubic paane Hoop Rings, mi j pace, wba A a houses. All goods arr n 
; in £15 to £200 eS / 1d T.e Ring, £18 10s ay ligures for cash wi scout 
COMPLIMEN1 ‘ARY Neer <a ‘APPROBATION. - Selected 
——emenes >. | ee Golfoal baie ee aly , parcels of goods forwarded to the 
PRESENTS. 7 : ally i ee hb p) country on approval when desired, Cor 
- j a ‘ ‘ ‘espondents not being customers should 
R* PAIRS and REMODEL- ; po MRE ee Ss é ccmd & Lenton yelorense or depeah, 
LING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—Th : D- : pe “ - ag CUSTOME RS 
Hits Company K ut 7 . : - j , a 7 have, through this means, the advan- 
{ re of being supplied direc? from an im 
London stock, containi all the 


nai at 0 i ge ge 


eet ! of 
novelties, which are not obtain- 
» in provincial towns, 


I ( - OLO ONIAL AND FOREIGN 
NOVELTIES. A succession F it . : a, ’ —=—* oy C — at executed with th af mere eare 
; ; if): an aithfulness unde ‘ nmediate 
‘ = +“ ane 2 a , A a - supervision of er of the C« ’ 

Where the select t 

bbe ' dan ‘astomers may re 
uecuts OF } t = ne ’ +1 peop Meck table f dal iscretion being i P ces he 
ot TION The Goldsmiths’ 4g , . isy and Fancy Drop Necklet, £10, n 8. exactly the same as if a personal selection 
J T = : = wert : 
fo —~ TESTIMONIALS. The 
numerous recommendatior it 
erted ina sin which the Goldsmiths’ Company 
ment, which is cal t to mislea | Zs : S = ~ : been favoured by customers are a 
public t ; va J > ee a —_— - — -~- RTA . Q testimony to the —- au 
rhey beg ‘ y t the ‘ : Sees MW |x : P —< = | WS j 3 a5} of their mannufact s , 
London 1 address is 112, REGEN‘ . 2? oy (2¥) XS OLD JEW ELLERY, Dia- 
STREET, W. ne Pear it art & ? Vi ‘ine Diamond Half-Hoop Bracelets, from £20, on ina 5 ae ae wT ‘late taken in exchange 
W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and : ts a, ' MEDALS. Awarded Nine 
Gentiemen's Gold and Silver, most pte ( OSL MEN , Gold Medals, and the Cross of th 
accurat r tumekeepers, at very moderat: Tes Pr = \ 3 2 ray We iN L me Legion of Honour. the highest distinction 
prices. § *e Pi ony Ti«fe : conferred upon any firm in the world, for 
Ks ¥ Fist ose ts . the excellence of their manufactures. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- ee ; BAS CATALOGUE, containing 
ment, suitabic for travelling or for : ~ } . : ' thousands of designs, beautifully 
from ‘ ; ao a illustrated, sent post free to ak parts of 


the dining room, drawing-room, &c. 
the world 


20s. to £100, Fine Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9, rt £20. wo Fine Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. Manufactory : CLERKENWELL 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 
THE LARGEST PROPRIETARY FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


a é . . 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, the best ehamaenptie: guide extant, contains 
OETZMANN’S PATENT WRITING TABLE, 
£2 18s. 6d “How | Furnished my House for £120,” and other articles on Artistic 

















REVOLVING SSSECASES, 
n Solid Walnut, lined with cloth, fitted with pen-tray Furnishing, reprinted from the LADY, together with detailed inform- fi Wealivat Siiteiares ; 
nod pigeon-holes fo vers.) . 
| und flap can ation and prices of every item required in complete house furnishing. 
hout disturbin 


wtlon vithou 
y be opened w ha key, When 


a te POST FREE ON APPLICATION. <a ere 
ORDERS PER POST RECHIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone No. 7650. 
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-FACSIMILEOF. TARR] : SSSA] | -Facsimile-OF WATERMARK: 
“INHIGHLY.GLAZED: PAPERS: Ce) Rees ots if . get — » O==2<p -1N-DULL: FINISHED-PAPERS - 





























Sth ‘Mary Cra; 

: | Kent J 

_ i —— i= a c= —— - a s ests ra ee ‘ - 
SUITABLE -FOR ALL‘ WHO-PREFER : £ > SUITABLE: FOR: ALL: WHO- PREFERS 


( anor 4 been t Used “for over halfa Gentur by thes -A-SEMI-ROUGH:SURFACE- 
E SMOOTHEST POSSIBLE SURFAC Aristocracy and all et Class For ale he) 


S SUPERLAGIVE-QuaLIGy, ABSOUGE-PURIGY, PERFECG- ‘FINISH & 
te mrreve *sk: yovr- Stahioner-for:a-Sef-of-Ovr-Samiles + Gratis. Saas 



























































NICHOLSON’S CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS. 


SPRING NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES, JACKETS &c.| cum mosT LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE 


Illustrated Catalogues, containing every Requisite for Ladies’ Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. 


and Children’s Attire, Post Free. 


¥ : ’ 
SPRING DRESS MATERIALS AND NEWEST SILKS PO ae a ee ee 


a | ” » pa lai 
vnc ye UPHOLSTERED IN BEVERY STYLE. 


New Departments Now Open for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Boys’ Suits. | Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 
ENGRAVINGS AND PATTERNS OF MATERIALS POST FREE, 


SHOW ROOMS: 


398, FULHAM ROAD, ano at our sta at tae ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


WORKES: COVENTRY. 


WhrRiDTE BOR PROsSsrHCTVvUs TO 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., LONDON. 


owlands 
R Kol lydor 











RINCESSESTES™ whi ica ceaeined “Uae aones a a 
} “ebeapehotnereta ee BOTTLES, 4s. €d. and 2s. 34. 
shaparen obup cal 7 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


; NDS | 


NEW JACKET, £1 8s. 6d. pat | | | it Z RO LA N DS 


SEFTON, i) Guineas. 


In Black and Navy Blue Vicuna Serges, faced Stylish three one er Cape, in new Faced | ie ae ‘ 
deeply back with Silk. ae be worn open or Cloths, prettily braided, all colours, eo ee acer A 
close, £1 8s. our siz fh “a 


Wi Saintes. 








whit ana cg decay, and swects breath. Ask ang 


NICHOLSON" Ss, rewuan i en ae ROWLASDS or 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, CHEAPSIDE, and PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. | ac- a Senn Gant onsen 20, HATTON GARDEN, LON DON. 
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Dumfries, who died on March | inted to Thomas McKie was proved on May 19 by Mrs. Olivia Maria Tobin, the widow, OBITUARY. 
and Miss Jessi¢ the execut lative qua next-of-kin, Alfred Aspinall Tobin, the son, and Duncan Campbell, the THE EARL OF CLANCARTY. 
ee eee s, the value of the personal cecutors, the value of the personal estate amounting toover 6 Right Hon. Richard Somerset Le Poer Trench, fourth 
£114,000 £12.000. The testator confirms the settlement made on his rd ig: j Earl of Clancarty, 
1 marriage, whereby he covenanted to pay as from his decease Ze Viscount Dunlo, and 
an annuity of £500 to his wife for .~ ; and he provides _ 2 LY »x Se Oe Baron Kilconnel in 
£5000 covenanted to be paid by him to his daughter, rs. = a athe « Pa » nasrage of Ira 
le Coker, under her Bee ive settlement, shall be taken ST ¢ ' eA ae 
tisfaction of her share of his estate. He bequeaths a : 3 ; Baron Trench in that 
ind his furniture and effects to his wife. The residue of ~: of the United King- 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 53 Te -S dom, Marquis of il 
, ife or widowhood, and then for his issue as she Ate ) divs in the Netherlands, 
: Wer 2 died at his residence, 
13, 1558), with two codicils (dated Me ae 34, Lennox Gardens, 
, 1890), of Mr. Edward Pain, late of a RO? London, on May 2%. 
29 ‘ He was born Jan. 13, 
1834, the eldest son of 
sons, and Henry Woodcock Ryland, the acting the third earl, by Sarah Juliana, his wife, daughter of the 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over third Earl of Carrick, and succeeded to the honours at his 
testator bequeaths £100 to the Homceopathic father’s death. April 26, 1872. He married Nov. 29, 1866, Lady 
Urmond street, Adeliza Georgiana Hervey, daughter of the second Marquis of 
Bristol. and leaves issue two sons and one daughter. ‘The 
elder of the former, William Frederick, Viscount Dunlo, born 
ie German Emperor aud Empress Dec, 20, 1868, is now fifth Earl of Clancarty, and is married to 
y during their stay in London, and Isabel Maude Penrice, daughter of Mr. J. G. Bilton. The 
or will then review the Volunteer Fire Brigades LEarldom of Clancarty was conferred in consequence of the 
descent of the first earl of the Trench family from the 


MacCartys, Viscounts Muskerry and Earls of Clancarty. 


se8 and engines. 

\ Whitman, the poet, celebrated his seventy-second 

lay on May 31 in a quiet but happy way. ‘The weather SIR WILLIAM WYLLIE, G.C.B. 
lightful. and Mr. Whitman sat in a little sammer-house General Sir William Wyllie, G.C.B., Colonel of the Royal 
llers nearly all day. ‘The arbour was filled with Dublin Fusiliers, died at 2, Queensborough Terrace, Lancaster 
rs before dusk. ‘The “ good grey poet,’ though not able Gate. on May 26, in his eighty-ninth year. He was third son 
about very briskly, is in good health and spirits. The of Mr. John Wyllie of Holmhead House, Kilmarnock. This dis- 
laced in the said church, ld gentleman entertained his guests with selections from his tinguished officer, one of the most eminent of the late Honour- 
val and fitting are to be paid for ) works. From time to time, as groups gathered, he would able East India Company’s Service, joined the Bombay army in 
open a volume, and eyeing his audience critically, select a 1819, and attained the rank of general in 1871. His career 
ll ( 1 April 8, 1881), with a codicil (dated April4, passage which he believed would please them. Letters of con- included many of the chief achievements of the time—the 
Mr. James Aspinall Tobin, J.P., formerly Mayor of | gratulation were received from Lord Tennyson and many campaigns in Scinde, Beloochistan, and Afghanistan; the 
Bolan Pass, the siege of Guznee, the fall of Cabul, the capture 


The wi 
1883), of 
Liverpool, late of Eastham, Cheshire, who died on Apri! 16, others. 




















As showing the great growth 
in the public esteem of Frazer's 
Sulphur Tablets, particulars of 
the sale are appended— 


Average Packets 
per month. 


One year, 1889 a 6600 
One year, 1890 ... 304,000 
Four months, 1891... 53,742 





As illustrating the great 
increase of sales in the four 
months ending April 30, 1891, 
the certificate of a Chartered 
Accountant is appended. 


35, Eastcheap, London, E.C., 
May 13, 1891. 
Messrs. Frazer & Co., 11, Lud- 





gate Square, London, I°.C. 


Dear Strs,—I have examin- 
ed your Sales Book, in con- 
junction with your Stock Book, 
for the purpose of ascertaining 

the Sales of your Sulphur 
= == | Tablets, and hereby certify 


\ that for the four months end- 
TEST THEM k EE (F HA GE. ii | ing April 30 last the Sales of 
Sulphur Tabiets amounted to 
pale yaar: ag 214,970 packets, viz.— 
warts for samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, naming si ' 
this publication, and they will be sent you gratis and January... 39,608 packets. 
post-free. Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are the pleasantest and February ... 50.119 
most efficacious medicine for all Blood and Skin Diseases . : pa 
and Eruptions, as also for Constipation and Rheumatism. March 99,087 
They are invaluable for the complexion, as they free the April We 66,156 ie 
pores of the Skin from all obstructive and tainted matters. 
They are positively safe for men, women, and children ; for the 9 me 
young and the aged, and for the weak as well as the strong. 214,970 
They are a valuable preventive medicine. They are a Blood | eee ee . f 
Germicide, inne disease germs in the blood. They f ! Yours faithfully ’ 
therefore fend against Scarlet and Typhoid Fevers, Smallpox, | ‘Sivned 
and all infectious complaints. They are eminently suitable > i 
for children’s ailments, and are much liked by the little Witiiam A. TURNER, 
ones. Asasafe and purifying remedy, as a clearer and beau- Chartered Accountant. 
tifier of the complexion, Frazer's Sulphur Tablets have no cqual, 
while their palliative properties in Rheumatism, Gout, &c., 
render them a most desirable remedy to always have in the 
house. Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are for internal use; they 
are pleasant to the taste, agreeable to the eyes,and yet withal 
possess proved medicinal efficacy. They are valuable to 
ward off colds and chills by keeping the pores gently op2n, 


. 


In Packets, price 1/1}, post free 1/3, of all Chemists. 


NS Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & Co., 11, Ludgate 
— Square, London, E.C. 
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APPIN & WEBB’S STERLING SILVER & PRINCES PLATE 


(R ‘ 

sm ILLUSTRATED med 
PRICE LISTS 

POST FREE 






Goods sent on er 
Approval to the 
Country. 






ANT WE 
QU 











5 a < <9, . j Ss “ik a, - 
seaasene TERK Richly Engraved Revolving Soup Tureen 
Registered Design, AS AES rere atte 11 inches, Engraved Cover, £5; Plain Cover, £4 4s, 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Stand for Pe: _ s or FRE eREeERe 
other Fruits, Shells, gilt inside, £3 5 : == ) 
Tea y +f handsomely Engraved Centre and Handl lles. 


20 inches, £11 22 inches, £12 12s. 24 inches, £13 13s, 


AF PREP GP PO 
























< 
= Breakfast Dish, converts into three dishes by 
simply removing the handle, £3 15s, 
q Cut and Engraved Claret Six-Bottle Dinner C + Cut-Glass 
Pa Jug, Massive Mounts, Bottles, £3 1 
£2 10s. Sterling Silver Brandy-and-Seda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter, Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass 
Mounts, £5 5s, and Two Soda-Water Tumblers, with spaces for Two . i 


seltzer a out Soda-Water Botte £3 10s, CHALLENGE Cups, esha: 













Pepper Mill, with : 

y Cut-Glass Body, 15s, : 

Strawberry Dish, richly poten ag! og ren waa = _— Crumb Seoop, with Carved seg | — 18s. 6d. 
Gilt, £1 15s, Spoon to match, S-erling Silver, Quce1 Anne Afternoon Tea Set, £5 10s, 


THE POULTRY, E.C. Goze %.); AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, “sus:-y;.2328: 
EF’AR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGcHtTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [ounces necstenco praam” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to = manufacturé¥s, who will give NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent 


A CLARKE’S 


SAFE : 
FETY | PYRAMID” LIGHT. 
LICHT, Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case, 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
containing 8 lights. 84d, per Box, 






































CLARKE’S 















FAR. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
F4 R, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, 
CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 















As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 


























IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 
THE SHADED PART prseiionshnysset 7 “FAIRY” LIGHT. - 
—_ ESENTS THE ik AR, FAR and AWAY THE BE ST. | with Dounle Wicks, in Boxes containing 
ina = REPR H TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPER" 6 Lights and Glass, burn 20 hours Japanued Watch-Holder and “Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2c. Gd. 
23 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each, PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, § Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” mG HT L 16 HTS. each. 2g. per box. Invaluable at every bedside. 











N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 


oe NOCrs KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Gold Cases. Cv pRAn eee FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. in Sliver Cases. 


sere BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH "sm 


Is fitted with a {-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and "iy 



























strorg KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
: for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary Watches. 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 

Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 

all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
J. W. BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE 
SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy 
in each part, and in case of breakage cheap 
and efficient repair. 














shown in this Advertisement are 

sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to all parts of 

the World, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post 
Office Order, payable at General Post Office. 







(ll the Watches s 
















Go'd Albert Chains in @ great variety of 
patterns to match, from £1 ds, 
See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 



































For farther particulars see Benson's Illustrated Book, containing over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s, to £509, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON Gieseass.) Steam Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.0.5 22535 c:5con reser w, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 

A burlesque on Ibsen was inevitable. Already many clever 
satirists have tried their hands at the parody that was bound 
tocome. ‘The illustrated papers, the comic papers, the gossiping 
papers, were first in the race, and outstripped the stage. I 
have seen and Janghed over excellent Ibsen imitations by Mr. 
J. P. Hurst; by a clever young writer, Mr. Alfred Berlyn, who 
is pushing his way rapidly to the front ; by—I presume—Mr. 
Anstey, in the columns of our old and dear friend Punch 
But, somehow, I think the prize so far should be awarded to 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, who has not only hit the mark but scored a 
bull's-eye at Toole’s Theatre with his Ibsen play. It is noeasy 
matter to bring out the funny side of the mw philos ophy in 
a few minutes, and to do so with such admirable of 
humour. ‘There was an old song once that said, “ I'll strike 
you with a feather! I'll hit you witha fan!” Iam reminded 
of that when I recollect Mr. Barrie’s little play. He is the 
most kindly and pungent satirist. He does not hit out hard 
and fell his antagonist. Hedances round him and digs him in 
theribs. Mr. Barrie’s method is the graceful method of Calverley, 
not the grim and savage warfare of Swift. The subject was 
not worth any loss of temper. ‘Too much has bee over it 
alread. ‘The time seemed to Mr. Barrie to have come to 
of Egmont, on tickle old Ibsen in the ribs, to make a fantastic wreath of the 

vine-leaves in his hair, and to leave him there, a harmless and 
silly old gentleman. It would have been downright cruelty 
to knock the poor old fellow down, to brutally insult or 
maltreat him, so Mr. Barrie shows him to us—but oh! with 
such rare skill and insight—as a well-meaning but crazy indi- 
vidual, to be langhed at, not to be taken seriously. Two of the 
points made in the new play struck me as going at once to the 
root of the subject, and unmasking the pretence of Ibsenism. 
The feeble Thea is represented, of course, as married to George 
Tesman. She cannot resist a man who compares notes with 
her. She has fallen in love with the vine-leaved Lévborg over 
their confidential literary companionship ; and we all knew 
what would happen when Thea and Tesman were left alone. 
Why, the astute Hedda Gabler knew it before she went behind 
the curtain with the general’s pistols. She anticipated the 
result before she patted their silly heads and left them to 


FLORILINE 


in 1867, Jane Eliza, daughter of Mr. G. A. Grey of Milfield,and 
had an only daughter, Maria, born in 1868. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and was for some time M.P. for East 
Worcestershire. He was J.P. and D.L., and served as High 
Sheriff for Northumberland in 1851] With him the baronetcy 


He 


married 


VIL! M PARK BART 
Bart D.L f Melford 
eath occurred on May 2 son of 
ral Hyde Parker, C.B., Senior Naval 
the Admiralty, by Caroline his wife, 
rof Sir Frederick Morton “EB len. Bart., 
ym of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
lliam sueceeded his cousin, Sir 
Parker, as ninth baronet, March 21, 
married, Novy 22, 1858, Sophia 
I Mr. Nathaniel 
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Bad Complexions 
Cuticura Soap 


Bad complexions, with pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands 
are infallibly.prevented by that greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the cele- 
brated Cuticura Soap, when all other so-called skin and complexion soaps and 
remedies fail. Why? Because it 
prevents clogging of the sebaccous 
glands with schum, the cause of pim- 
ples, blackheads, and most complex- 
tonal disfigurations. Cuticura 
Soap derives its remarkable medi- 
cinal properties from Cuticura, the 
great Skin Cure, but so delicately 
are they blended with the purest of 
toilet and nursery soap stocks that 
the result is a medicated toilet soap 
incomparably superior to aN other 
skin and complexion soaps, while 
rivalling in delicacy and surpassing 
in purity the most expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. In a word, 
purifies, beautifies, and preserves 
the skin as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sale 
of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 1s. 





do you realize how your little ones suffer when their tender Skrns are literally on 

M others, op E with ItcHInc and BurninG Eczemas. and other Itcuinc, Scary, and 

»TCHY SKIN and ScaLp Diseases? To know that a single epulicaiian of the 

Cuticura Remedies Arr in pre majority of cases, afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point 

to a speedy cure, and not to use them without a moment's delay, is to be almost inhuman. Cuticura 

Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humour remedies of modern times; are abso- 
lutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula, with unfailing success. 


Price: Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 2s. 3¢.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 
tse; CuTICURA RE ae NT, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humour Remedies, 4s. 6¢@.; or the set, 
post-paid, for 7s. of F. Newbery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st.. Newgate-st. London, E. C , depot for 
Potter DruG eS eee * ALL ABOUT THE SKIN, ” 64 pag es, 300 Dise: uses, 50 Illustrations, 
and 100 Testimonials, mailed free to any address. <A book of priceless value, afic rding information not obtainable 
elsewhere (5) 


COLEMAN’S 








LIEBIG’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


5 TAB BAS =z. 








(5 °UT AND RHEUMATISM CURED ! 


sand Te 
PRINCE'S ITALIAN IREATMENS * COMPANY, Limited reduce ces sent tree on application te 
~K S.E nhill; and 








LONDON NEWS 


New Swing Earring in Solid 
ld, Clear Set, 21s. 





Phe FAI 1 KNER spelen ey are inv ariahly got trans pare antl 1, will stand 
mount oe wens, is mo itifully cut ar fa the fi uv rich tire of 
=¢ on } ibd and fir b it) rior expen t reputation 
Ti "FAULKNER DIAMO IND now well Known all over ( 1 unted 
} a ! st br Mi nts Th re patr r tinonials can 
f the The public are — ‘ Ww. Which 





AaTHUR as rmp, BRO PRIM, 17, ‘REGENT STREET, Ll LONDON, W. 


EAR MEN NAVY ~NEW SPRING PATTERNS 
Se 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


ut by the vard,. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear. 
Prices for Ladies, from 16 to 411. 

For Gentlemen, from 211 to 129. 

For Girls and Boys, from 1 3} the yard. 





hie =n ae | ge Sui 


All the Latest and most Fashionabk 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. 


PATTERNS POST FREE 


On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAMNS SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY, 


( ORWARDED y 


SPEARMAN AND ) SPEARMAN, 


SS 1? PLYMOUTH. 
WALKER S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
Anil strated Cat hie f Watches and ¢ cks at 


rkdale, Sydenhai IOHN WALKER, 77, ¢ 


























INVITE YOUR FRIENDS 
AND NEIGHBOURS 


To see you wash clothes 
with this soap. Let them 
see you soap the clothes 
well, then roll them up in 
atight roll, and put under 
the water and left for half 
an hour, then taken out 
and rinsed. It will be 
quite a curiosity for them 
to see a Wash done without 


the necessity of scalding \ . FS 4’ 


or boiling a single piece, RAF \ \ 
no matter how dirty or » > N vl 


sollet, 


DON'T DIE BEFORE 
YOUR TIME. 


Many a woman has to 
bend overa steaming wash- 
tub full of soiled clothes 
then to run out, bare- 
headed, to hang them up. 
The sudden change brings 
on a cold, followed by 
diphtheria, ending in the 
death — of the  vietim. 
Friends call it a dispensa- 
tion of Providence. What 
the poor woman actually 
died of was poor soap. 
With “Sunlight Soap 
there is no need for steam- 
ing and boiling. 


1 


i q os a 
mi NN a || 


fe A go 
em eo 
LLL I} II 





found,” 





“See smiling faces all around 
Wherever Sunlight Soap is 








ECONOMISE, 






One tablet of the sun 
light Soap” will do more 
washing than two tablets 
of ordinary laundry soaps 


It will make your clothes 
white. 


It will not injure the 
most delicate lace 

It will not shrink flan 
nels and woollens. 

It will enable you to do 

arge wash in half a 
day. 


YOUR CLOTHES WILL 
LAST LONGER, 


q ~) With the old adulterated 
te tog - - 9 soaps clothes wear out 
B quicker than lightiring 
The “ Sunlight Soap” 
| tak the di ont with 
{i if out injuring he 
' YY material 
Wf , 





YOUR BUTTONS WILL 
stay = 














For by usir uw 
light Soap” ul ( 
of dollying is u 
und tl h 
not torn off or 1 
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: ies came 
_— CoDLIVERO. 


THE pul | LE, 1 \I DIGESTIBLI ND THE MOsT EFFICACIOUS 
IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ‘ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


es 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
IN USE. Dr. PROSSER JAMES, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 


T64 


WESTLEY RICHARD 


The onty Enclish Guomakers awarded the 
PRIX, PARIS EXNEIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 





& CO. 
LIMD. 


GRAND 





NIGHT 














OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE 


¥.B.C.S.E., 


M.R.C.S., LENNOX BROWNE, Esgq., 
Ct / / t fids 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Fsq., 
I) De J 0 


Birmingham, 


bond Street, Lo 
orporation Street, ; “ie ing 
lon, 
ONLY in ( I Half-Pint 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9 Tie 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, w. Cc. 


Sole Consignees 
( 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


26027,@npuITd ST lontor| 
oe New Bonp St i 


DRESS & HABIT “a 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H.R.H. Princess of Wales, &.  \ a | ff 

NEW CLOTH GOWNS, Va eee 
COATS, AND WRAPS. 

SMART GOWNS IN SILK, POPLIN, AND FOULARD, 


SUITABLE FOR 
RACE — WEDDING FESTIVITIES, FETES, GARDEN PARTIES, &c, 


PPLICATIE 








Plated, £6; Silver, £7 


1S-in., 


PATTER iVDp AKETCHI ht 


“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 5 Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
CONCENTRATE 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
so MILK its 


(Patent). AND ALL OF 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, uscrst: 


DIGESTION. 
SSUVOUUVOAUUAUOAUUAUO SUDO UOREEEEANNOTANENINNT 


HIERATICA 


THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 
For evivete | Cc orrespondence 5 Qrs.t | C ourt Shape Envelopes - - 1-1 
Thin for F« "~ a Thin fo r Foreign Correspondence} 
For Sermons, dorplain - 5 ‘ Court Shape 46 ,. 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water mi urk ¢ ‘ HIERATICA.” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”: Or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. Samples Free. ~ctcels Carriage Paid. 


TULULIAL ESET AAA RASAAEES EEE TERED SUUEULETEI Litt ititiiiotiiiivelitiite tit suit bistiit ut " .u 1 
OO OO OO 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


Tins: 
ls, 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT, 





Price £4 10s, 


_ §, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
JUNO Sone ery bent 


TEESE OUSEEELOULELET ENS atttiteT 








Ppsaatarerliceebieaeaattaaaaaaaaaies: 


very best. 
} MAKERS 


rHE 


For TRAVELLERS. | 








METROPOLITAN 


FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


f- 

4 MACHINISTS ’ 

| f CO, Le, EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

\ = “ie LISTS, over 109 tt jeased to say that when every form ¢ of diet failed we were enabl d to 
\ pages, POST FREE. sive ‘ BENGER's Foop’ and to see our Children gain rapidly and permanent ly.’ 

Upwards of 50 
il Z 
JUNO CUSITION, £12 t2s., 10 per cout, Cash Discount, or 21s. 
Monthly 

75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


“LILI rut iy THE MOST DELICIOUS, 


THE 
-— NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 


in Tins, Is, 6., 28. nd 10s. 
of iemists, de... Ever 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


Retail 





Requ' aot 














quLiee SUMMIT DURING 








Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 





over Euroy i | 
Jilustrate 
=e. KRAUSS & Cco., | 


t free on de mand. 





| Cataiorve sen 


BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 


, Shaftesb Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
gg meen A DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


LONDON: P 


1G DECADES WUA 


MINIM 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETT| & ZAMBRA’S 


6, 1891 


ower and Detini 


CELEBRATED | BINOCULARS. 


In Slit “( 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Ov Tricia MAKERS 


HOLBORN. VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45. Cornhill: 122, Regent Street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


RATED CATALOGUE of 
ing Instru- 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


FRWY’s~ 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc’ Oo A 


To. secure = is Article, please ask for 
‘Fry’ > Concentrated Cocoa.” 


Survey 


VD. 


RUPT URE 


* DR. PIERCE ne 


+. 
or Hoops or Steel 
! Kasy to wear. This celebrated 
is adically cured thousands 

f ‘ 75. Perfect fitting trusses 

° ending aii parte of the we orld and we guarantee safe de- 
For tull particulars, write for Pamphlet No. #. 

ss, M. E. Truss Co. 704 Sacramento Street, 

San Francisco Cal, U.S. A. For Piles use our New 
instrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or Ss. 5-1. 


SS 


PARIS, 37, B' de Strasbourg 


LILAS.. FRANCE (rrenchtilac) 
BORGHET'TO 


the two latest novelties, the most 
fragrant perfumes, il) essences for the 
handkerchief. extra fine toliel soaps face 
powuer, sachets, cosmetiques, toilet- 
waler, etc...in splendid fancy boxes; 
the great success of the season. 











Sold by all first class perfumers 
Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 3/. Berners 
| Street (Oxford Street! LONDON W. 











A PLEASURE TO 
USE 





fl oon & ~~ 


BLACK HANDLE.... G/G 
IVORY HANDLE.... 7/G 
A Pr IVORY HANDLES 
Russia aaaenal 
KROPP'S DUPLEX STROP 7% 


KROPPs strop Paste G* 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 


FROM ALL DEALERS, 
WHOLESALE, 
OSBORNE. GARRETT &CO 
LONDON, W. 


- WHOOPING 


COUGH. 
HIMROD'S CURE 


d- h a Rs medy used. the who is in a meen 
s used by inhalation ‘and - juce 

be F Mt or € : ts. It will cure inten da spre a 

following the directions. The Himrod Mig Co. offer it 

as an appendage to their celebrated CURE FOR ASTHMA, 

(but isa distinctly se rate preparation: and is used 

throughout the British Depot, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E re ‘and of all Chemists. 
Price, 4s. 6d. Samples post free. 


5, 1891. 





